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Gn This Issue 


Roypen K. Kester, Olympia, Wash., 
provides an interesting description of a 
very effective approach to the development 
of a State agency training program. “A 
Master Plan for Staff Development,” brings 
together results of 3 years’ experience in 
developing periodic staff training plans. 
p. 3 


How to achieve the maximum pay-off in 
training effectiveness is the subject of 
Thomas J. Potter’s article ““The Manage- 
ment Program and Staff Training.” p. 6 


An employer offers us some excellent sug- 
gestions on the subject of training for 
FERR’s. P. W. Casper, since his discharge 
from the Air Corps in 1946, has been 
director of Industrial Relations for the F. 
H. Lawson Co. (sheet metal manufacturers 
since 1816). Mr. Casper’s prewar and 
postwar employment activities have taken 
him into the major cities of more than 
12 States. His suggestions, therefore, are 
based on extensive observations. p. 8 


CHARLES McCartuHy’s article on ‘“‘Train- 
ing in Public Contacts” should be useful 
to other State agencies who wish to develop 
training programs on courtesy in public 
relations. p. 10 


THERE is a lot of “‘meat’”’ in Elder Herring’s 
article ““The Challenge to the Training 
Supervisor.”’ He discusses the importance 
of the job of the training supervisor and 
how he can help himself achieve the place 
in the organization he deserves. p. 13 


Dr. L. V. Howarp of Tulane University 
brings us the story of the Louisiana Intern- 
ship Program developed by Tulane Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Louisiana 
Division of Employment Security. Known 
at the University as the Public Adminis- 
tration Program, it is designed to benefit 
students looking forward to careers in the 
public service. p. 16 


INCREASING emphasis is being placed on 
the local office as the focal point in the 
claims process. This points up the need 
for a vitalizing of techniques so that staff 
will operate at maximum efficiency. To 
achieve this end, a series of test-office 
projects is under way in a number of States. 
John E. Walsh of the BES discusses the 
training aspects of these studies. p. 19 


WE present two convincing articles on the 
value to staff training of audio-visual aids— 
particularly slide films. The authors are 
Stephen R. Dolen (Michigan) and A. 
Merrill Anderson (Minnesota). pp. 23-26 


THE orientation of a worker to his job is 
important alike to the worker seeking career 
employment and the agency which seeks 
professional recognition of its services. 
For, by the calibre of its staff, you shall 
know the agency for what it really is. 
Dean Price makes this clear as he leads to 
the conclusion that orientation training 
is very much worth while. p. 27 


THE 1950 CENSUS 


HE Seventeenth Decennial Census of the United 

States will be the most ambitious ever attempted. 

It will begin April 1 when 140,000 trained enumer- 
ators will start their canvass of about 45 million dwell- 
ing units, asking questions of an estimated 150 million 
people who occupy them. The result will provide the 
most comprehensive body of statistical information 
ever gathered on the population, by regions, divisions, 
and States and on its work habits and experience. 
The unemployment picture in the Nation will be 
developed through a special set of questions. 


This April count will complete the record which the 
U. S. Census Bureau has been compiling since the 
last official census in 1940, rounding out the study of 
the effects of World War II on the country’s popula- 
tion. 


In addition to serving the Nation’s own needs, this 
census of the United States is expected to set a pattern 
for a world-wide inventory of population. The eco- 
nomic needs of the world today make it necessary to 
have a more accurate set of facts and figures than is 
now anywhere available, and the census which the 
United States will conduct in 1950 may well become 
a model for the first census on a world-wide basis. 


Some time before the last war there was a move in 
this direction. The Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute was formed to work out a uniform basis for an 
inventory of the population and living characteristics 
of the people of North and South America. Inter- 
rupted by the war, the Institute has speeded plans to 
continue the Western Hemisphere census during meet- 
ings in the last 2 years. Philip M. Hauser, acting 
director of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, attended one of the meetings in Rio de 
Janeiro last February. Similar meetings are sched- 
uled for 1950 in all the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


The information when collected will provide the 
basis for a scientific study of population and economic 
trends on a hemispheric basis. The Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations has endorsed the 
project and recommended that a similar operation be 
carried out all over the world. 


The world census would have special application to 
the plans of our own Government, particularly in 
relation to the Administration’s so-called ‘Point 
Four Program.” 
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Tue Country may now be 
Baby Sitters said to be taking its baby 

sitters seriously. When the 
District of Columbia office of the United States 
Employment Service recently announced through a 
local paper that it had set up an official child-moni- 
toring service, telling why it had done so, how the 
service was organized, and how it operated, a national 
news service picked up the item and gave it Nation- 
wide play. 

This is how it all started, according to Mrs. Mildred 
Mitchell, supervisor in the household unit: 

Many school girls wanted baby-sitting jobs for the 
summer and during after-school hours. There were 
lots of calls, too, from older persons who were not able 
to do heavy domestic work and wanted to be sitters. 
So Mrs. Mitchell concluded, why not a baby-sitting 
service in the USES? She explained her idea to her 
superiors and won approval for it. Then she began to 
register and classify the baby-sitting aspirants. 

Still in the organizational stage, Mrs. Mitchell has 
more than 150 baby sitters registered under the new 


service. These are filed sectionally, so that if an order . 


comes from an employer in a certain section of the 
city, the baby sitter will be referred from the register 
of that section. For example, one woman called at 
approximately 2:35 p. m. from nearby Arlington, Va. 
She wanted to be in Washington by 3:30 p. m. and 
wanted to know if the USES could send a baby sitter 
right over to her home. That was short notice, but 
the sectional arrangement of the register made it 
possible. Mrs. Mitchell ran through her Arlington 
section baby-sitter file and found what she wanted. 

Mrs. Mitchell is spreading the news of the ‘“child- 
monitoring” service to married couples around the 
town by means of a special notice which gives added 
particulars. They can have a choice of a Turkish, 
Chinese, French, English, French-Canadian, Spanish, 
Puerto Rican, or just plain American baby sitter. 
The sitters range from 18 to 73. 
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Mrs. Mitchell has been besieged with telephone 
calls. Most inquirers want to know whether the 
baby sitters have references or experience. Mrs. 
Mitchell is working on that angle, too. She has been 
sending questionnaires to former employers of her 
baby-sitter applicants asking about their dependabil- 
ity, sobriety, honesty, and ability. The answers go on 
the applicant’s file card. So does the opinion of 
the person who finally hires the sitter. 


Tue 1949 fall enrollment in 
Enrollment Higher the Nation’s colleges and 

universities surpasses record 
1948 enrollment despite a decrease in veteran stu- 
dents, according to a survey just completed by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Total 
enrollment in the fall of 1949 stands at 2,456,000 
students, compared with 2,408,000 a year ago. 

The data released are based on the survey of college 
and university enrollments conducted each fall by 
the Office of Education. Earl James McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, points out that the 
data reported in this survey reflect enrollment in 
every higher educational institution in the United 
States and its outlying parts. Information has been 
furnished by registrars of 1,809 institutions of higher 
learning throughout the United States. Estimates 
are included for 40 institutions that failed to respond. 
The rate of student drop-out is slowing down as shown 
by the fact that total enrollment has gone up, despite 
a decrease in the number of new or freshman students. 

Veterans comprised almost half of the Nation’s 
college student body in 1947. ‘This year veterans 
account for only 35 percent of the total enrollment. 
Only one State, Connecticut, reported increased 
veteran enrollment this fall. New. York State in- 
stitutions enrolled about 17,000 fewer veterans. 
Enrollment of veterans is down almost 15,000 in 
Ohio. Both California and Pennsylvania show drops 
in veteran enrollment in excess of 10,000 each. 

On the college campuses this fall the men out- 
numbered the women a little over 2 to 1. Percentage- 
wise the gain in the number of men students in 1949 
over 1948 was less than 1 percent while the number of 
women students increased almost 5 percent. This 
fall there were 1,728,000 men and 728,000 women 
enrolled. 
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THE second annual national 
essay contest conducted by 
the President’s Committee 
on NEPH Week, in cooperation with the various State 
committees on employment of the handicapped, will 
begin February 1, 1950, and close March 31. All 
entries will be judged and the top four prize winners 
named by State NEPH Week committees by April 30. 
Awards will be signed for the President by the 
President’s Committee chairman and sent to cooperat- 
ing States. 

“Hire the Handicapped, It’s Good Business’’ will 
be the title of the essays. Eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
students in all public and private high schools are 
eligible to enter, providing their State enters the 
national contest and handles the necessary arrange- 
ments of notification and judging. 


Repeat Contest 


It is expected that the prizes offered in 1950 will at 
least equal the sum of $2,000 given the five national 
winners in 1949. ‘The first prize last year was $1,000, 
and additional awards were $400, $300, $200 and $100. 
All five national winners, selected from the first place 
winners in each State, received their checks from the 
President at the White House. 


Informational material and background facts on 
why it is good business to hire the handicapped are 
being made available not only in local offices of 
the State employment services but also in community 
offices of the State vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
the Veterans’ Administration and the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Numerous private agencies 
and organizations engaged in the employment and 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped will also 
distribute background information for the young essay 
writers. 


Tue Secretary of Labor has 
eee ro reminded Bureau and other 
of Good Wi staffs of their public relations 


responsibilities. He said that during hearings on 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, members of the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments stressed the point that the functions and 
responsibilities of the Department, and its relation- 
ship to the general public, should be better understood. 
To achieve this end, Mr. Tobin said: 


Every one of us can be an ambassador of good will for the 
Department. . . . In our contacts with the general public, in 
person or by telephone, we should at all times strive to be as 
courteous and helpful as possible in furnishing information or 
referring callers to the proper office for the information which 
is being sought. 


Field employees should be encouraged to accept engagements 
before appropriate bodies for speeches explaining the work of 
the Department of Labor. . . . Department representatives 
should be encouraged to accept radio time for the same purpose. 
The Bureaus should furnish necessary materia! to field repre- 
sentatives promptly and adequately. 


Field representatives should have a good working relationship 
with newspapers in their territory and should provide the press 
with available information or material concerning the services 
and purposes of the Department. 





I feel that a program of this type would be beneficial not only 
to the Department of Labor, but to the general public as well; 
and that it would help to clear up misunderstanding concerning 
the aims and duties of the Department. 


) A 77-year-old disabled man, 
ee blinded from a work injury 
ompensation in 1944, is the first among 


thousands of Federal employ ees who will benefit under 
the liberalized workmen’s compensation provisions in- 
cluded in Public Law 357 signed by President Truman 
October 14, according to a release of the Federal 
Security Agency. The injured man suffered complete 
loss of his right eye from a flying nail while working as 
a carpenter for the Columbus (Ohio) general depot. 
Under the amended law, his present compensation 
check will be doubled for the next 160 weeks, and he 
will continue on the compensation roll as long as he 
has a loss-of-earning capacity due to his injury. 
(Continued on page 15) 
Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 
1949 (Continental U. S.) 


Change from 
| previous month 


Number or 
- amount 


Over-all 
Instial claims... ...«.+.. 11, 348, 400 34% increase. 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

PMNS Sects ricci st 7, 733, 400 7% decrease. 
Weeks compensated...... 6, 590, 300 12% decrease. 
Weekly average benefici- 

MINS re eee geet ra tera 2 1,520,800 | 12% decrease. 
eee $135,129,800 | 12% decrease. 
Funds available as of 

October 31, 1949...... 2$7 094,132,000 (3) 


Visits to local offices... . .| 13, 589, 700 | (4) 


680,800 | 12% increase. 


Referrals: | 
Agricultural. ....... 1, 429, 500 9% decrease. 
Nonagricultural..... 713, 800 | 7% decrease. 

Placements: | | 
Agricultural........ | 1,367,800 | 11% decrease. 

Nonagricultural, | | 
ee ree | 415,900 | 11% decrease. 
BESRRS Cio sere 249, 200 | 9% decrease. 
Women........ 166,700 | 13% decrease. 
Handicapped.... . | 21,100 | 37% increase. 
Counseling interviews... . | 90, 900 | 8% increase. 
Employer visits......... 249, 700 | 3% increase. 

| 

Veterans | 
New applications. ....... 158,900 | 12% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. | 192, 500 1% decrease. 

Placements, nonagricul- 
RUREIRN rhe sass wears 5 sls 105, 800 9% decrease. 
Placements, handi- 

eoemee.. ..5..... 10, 500 33% increase. 
Counseling interviews... . 33, 400 7% increase. 


1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new 
unemployment. 

2 Includes funds available as of July 31, 1949, for Maine. 

3 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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NE of the most significant aspects of the articles in this issue of the Review is the indication of positive action 
on the concept that staff training is a necessary function of administration and management. Obviously, 
this concept is not new. The progress that is being made, therefore, is not in development of the concept, 

but instead in the gradual transition from a mere acceptance of the concept to an aggressive use of it as an 
effective aid in the whole field of administration and management. 


Recent developments in the growth of staff training in the employment security program sharply focus 
three essential elements in the steadiness and continuation of that growth: 


1. Agency administrators must be interested in the training process beyond the mere phases of assuring 
that there is a sound training policy and that training is being given. A positive interest on the administrator’s 
part in the reasoning behind the training plans which are developed, in the validity of the plans, and in 
the methods which are being used to carry them out is equally important. ,Such an interest is necessary to give 
the kind of stature to staff training that it needs. 


2. So far as the training of local office personnel is concerned, the integration of the training program with 
management planning, controls and evaluation appears to be a sound and fundamental approach. The very 
fact that management’s plan of action includes in many respects improvements which are necessary, as a result 
of a review of past performance, envisions as a corollary the methods to be used to achieve such improvements. 
Of major significance among these methods is staff training. This means, therefore, that the training plan for 
the local office should be woven into the whole fabric of management planning. 


3. Training methods used need constant and diligent evaluation in order to assure that they “pay off.” 
They must accomplish the purposes for which they are intended. If they don’t, they’re not worth their salt. 
We should therefore be constantly on the alert to evaluate each and every type of training method used to be 
sure that it is the proper approach to the work situation to which it has been related. We have not yet found 
all of the practical methods needed to evaluate the effectiveness of specific training in employment security work. 
It is a field in which much experimentation should be undertaken. 


A Master Plan for Staff Development 


By ROYDEN K. KESTER 
Staff Development Supervisor 
Employment Security Department, Olympia, Wash. 





N OUR Current 6-month training plan, there is 
l included a project entitled ‘““Tools of Manage- 
ment and Their Uses.” One of the tools listed in 
the subject matter section of this project is the Master 
Plan for Staff Development. Introduced in its present 
form 3 years ago, it is a tool the value of which has 
been enhanced with each succeeding issue. 

The master plan concept sprang into being when 
the Employment Service was returned to the States at 
the close of the war. In attempting to coordinate 
training programs for unemployment insurance and 
employment service functions, the respective training 
officers hit upon the idea. The Commissioner was 
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intrigued with its possibilities as a partial answer 
to some of his more pressing problems and directed 
its immediate installation. Thereafter, he has fol- 
lowed its development very closely. 

What is a master plan? Simply stated, it is a list of 
training projects, based on the more pressing defici- 
encies in operations, which can be carried out in any 
given 6-month period. These projects cover the needs 
of both sides of the house, in the administrative as well 
as the local office, and are set up in accordance with 
the pattern outlined in the Manual. If followed 
through as described, they will result in improved 
operations. We know by experience. 








Why a master plan? Certainly, not merely that a 
6-months staff training plan is described in the 
Manual; rather, because it constitutes a practical 
design—a blueprint as it were—for an orderly and sys- 
tematic development of the skill, knowledge, and 
ability of the total personnel, who individually and 
collectively are responsible for an efficient and effec- 
tive employment security program in this State. 
Again, our experience has so proved. 

Why is a master plan one of the more important 
tools of management? In answering this question, 
we should remind ourselves that management is a 
profession; and that, by and large, it deals with 
people, not things. Things will be done, and done 
effectively and efficiently, if people are properly developed 
to do them. In an agency such as ours, where the 
stock in trade is service and good public relations, 
this development of people becomes increasingly 
paramount. 


An Evolutionary Process 


In previous articles in this publication, it has been 
pointed out repeatedly that management—the de- 
velopment of people—in our agency is an evolution- 
ary process. As such, it cannot be done all at once. 
There must be a progressive process of training, start- 
ing with the induction of the new employee and 
continuing through the various stages of upgrading, 
reassignment, new programs and policies and con- 
tinuous refinement of skills and abilities, until he is 
no longer with us. Therein lies the first problem of 
organizing and inditing a master plan—how to assure 
that these needs are met expeditiously, sequentially, 
and progressively. 

Determination of training needs is all-important to 
planning a realistic training program. During the 
early years of the present decade, it did not seem 
difficult. The change to war years with resultant new 
programs and procedures and the reverse process 
with similar results gave us plenty of training ammu- 
nition in this State as elsewhere. Management did 
not have to function in its truest sense. 

At that point, however, there came to us a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau who introduced an entirely 
different training project—one, of all things, based on 
an evaluation of supervision by those who were being 
supervised. The results of this project were startlingly 
illuminating and sent us right-face, with good reason. 
Regardless of acknowledged past progress toward the 
attainment of over-all objectives, that a balanced 
management was not in operation throughout the 
Department was quickly recognized. 

As an intrinsic part of management (it has been 
said that supervision and management are at least 
85 percent training), the training function came in for 
a microscopic examination. Conclusion—manage- 
ment per se had been taken too much for granted. 
Therefore, projects covering several phases of super- 
vision and management were organized and included 
in the following 6-month training plan together with 
the customary so-called operational projects. 








That a partial void had previously existed in the 
over-all determination of training needs was evidenced 
almost immediately; that somewhat faltering steps had 
been taken to fill that void was conclusively proved. 

As management training progressed, training reports 
showed evidence of more careful planning in prepara- 
tion for local office and organizational unit sub- 
projects encompassed by the master projects; instruc- 
tors in area and central classes reported a keener 
interest and more wholesome participation by 
trainees; area supervisors and division chiefs com- 
mented on the enthusiasm with which local supervisors 
followed up the formal training at desk level; and 
there was perceptible evidence of an upswing in staff 
attitudes and morale. 

How to take full advantage of this step forward was 
the immediate problem. Fortunately, the answer 
came ready-made. It will be recalled that during the 
war years a “‘“management program” was introduced 
within the War Manpower Commission and its local 
instrumentalities. Now it was reactivated within the 
Bureau through EmpLoyMENT Securiry MANUAL 
sections and an accompanying training unit, with 
which you are all familiar. 

As far as is known, the introduction of this program 
followed a different pattern with us than elsewhere. 
The total program was divided into steps, one step 
being fully completed before proceeding with the next. 
In each of these steps, we used what is generally 
accepted to be the most effective single training 
technique—try-out performance in an actual rather 
than a simulated situation. 


Training Function Comes Into Its Own 


For the evaluation step of the program, the ad- 
ministrative review served as the vehicle. At this 
point, the training function really came into its own. 
A training officer was included on each review team 
for the sole purpose of training the supervisors on the 
identification of training needs. Incidental to this major 
objective, but definitely contributing to it, was the 
opportunity to aid supervisors in distinguishing be- 
tween operational problems which can be solved best 
by training and those which are solved more easily 
by other methods, such as controls to prevent recur- 
rence of the problem, change in job methods, etc. 

As a byproduct of this training on the job in evalua- 
tion of operations, the staff development section is 
in a better position to set up a more realistic master 
plan. We now have first-hand knowledge of local 
office and operating division problems; an accurate 
distinction between the training needs which are 
purely local in character and those which have State- 
wide significance, as well as those which should re- 
ceive priority; and greater confidence in the requests 
of individual supervisors for special training aids or 
projects. 

With this more intimate knowledge of the various 
factors which influence the formulation of a master 
training plan, there is greater assurance that the 
current master training plan is more timely than some 
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o its predecessors. We know, too, that the .various 
-ojects in the plan will be localized with greater 
«ifectiveness, because our method of introducing the 

anagement program has taught the several echelons 

f management the value of planning. 

Lest the casual reader will have arrived at a false 
conclusion thus far, it should be emphasized that the 
naster plan is not a total product of the training section 
iny more than are training aids and units. In its final 
format, it is the result of composite effort and thinking 
m the part of operations and staff services alike. 
Operating supervisors determine and forward to the 
administrative office their major training needs; staff 
technicians are consulted for contributions based on 
their more comprehensive knowledge of specific 
phases; and staff supervisors participate by detailed 
supplementation of general needs and, in many 
instances, by suggesting refresher projects because of 
their very intimate knowledge of the current “state” 
of a particular function. Timing, training methods, 
the number of projects, and balance between general 
types of training are the responsibility of the training 
section. 

Speaking of balance, the management program 
emphasizes its importance at every step in the cycle. 
Thus, it has verified—yes, even contributed to—the 
necessity for maintaining proper balance in the con- 
struction of the master plan. Certainly such a plan 
should, and does, offer an opportunity for develop- 
ment to every type of personnel on the pay roll, pro- 
fessional, managerial, technical supervisory, and cleri- 
cal, alike. It includes instructors from each of these 
groups, with especial emphasis on the supervisory 
group since, in the final analysis, the responsibility for 
development of his subordinates rests solely upon the 
individual supervisor. It provides for sessions with 
individuals, on the job and away from it; sessions in 
groups, both within and cutting across organizational 
lines—area sessions, joint sessions, and central sessions. 
Finally, it covers induction for new employees, re- 
fresher courses, Opportunities for upgrading, sharpen- 
ing of skills, and introduction of new policies, pro- 
cedures, and programs. 

Frequent reference has been made above to the 
significance of the management program in develop- 
ing the master plan. In reality, we have found that 


the training and management programs cannot func- - 


tion successfully, one without the other. They are so 
closely interwoven and intricately related in the day- 
to-day operations! Let’s take each in “slow mo- 
tion,” as it were. Their cycles are identical. Of 
what avail all the planning for each unless the plans 
are properly executed? How is it known that the 
action is in accordance with the plan unless controls 
are established for periodic evaluation? What is 
the purpose of evaluation if not for remedial action? 
Of what value is the entire sequence if the experience 
gained does not make for better planning? 

Since the implied answers to these questions verify 
the close relationship between the management and 
training functions, we have found it advantageous to 
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have the planning for each cover the same period of 
time, namely the’budget periods under which the 
agency operates. We have heard it said repeatedly 
that 6 months is too long a period accurately to plan 
for training. Too many interruptions and variations 
occur! The same thing might be said of manage- 
ment planning. Sickness and annual leave contin- 
ually keep available staff below the allowed pattern. 
Our experience is that, when management functions 
properly, the necessary adjustments can be made so 
that at the end of the period the estimated work load 
has been properly cared for. 


So with plans for training. Granted that unantici- 
pated emergent training sometimes interrupts the 
established timetable. What is to prevent the neces- 
sary adjustment? We say, “‘give the emergent train- 
ing,” and eliminate a corresponding amount of time 
under another project where it will hurt the least. 
After all, the development and maintenance of an 
employee’s skills and abilities cannot be accomplished 
overnight. We need, and have under our master 
plan, a systematic, practical, and orderly pattern by 
which progress in such development is a continuing 
process. That would seem to be management in its 
truest sense. 


Incidentally, the planning which goes into the 
master plan itself is by no means the total planning 
necessary. When the master plan reaches the opera- 
tional units, the real manager applies it to his own 
training needs. A form is provided on which he can 
enter, by months, the total number of hours, under 
each of the several projects, which he finds available 
and necessary to accomplish his training objectives. 
Experience has disclosed that he should make available 
for training purposes somewhere between 3% percent 
and 5 percent of his total staff time for each month. 
State-wide, the standard is roughly 4 percent. 


At the end of each month, he figures his actual 
accomplishment and notes any discrepancies with the 
original estimates. He then adjusts the remaining 
estimates in accordance with the several factors of 
need and operating conditions in his unit. It is 
surprising how nearly he will have (actually has) 
accomplished his objectives by the end of the 6-month 
period. In very few instances have the various 
supervisors failed to meet the minimum standards of 
their original estimates. This is particularly true since 
the reactivation of the management program, under 
which they have been trained in planning and the 
other steps in the management cycle. 

Under no circumstances would we in Washington 
State return to former methods. Results under the 
6-month master plan have proved conclusively that 
the principles of management are just as effectively 
applied to training as to operations. When so 
applied, staff development proceeds in a practical 
and orderly fashion. This, in turn, makes employees 
happy in their work; and satisfied employees render 
more cheerful, painstaking, and professional service 
to their clients. 








“Training Is a Function of Command” . 





The Management Program and Staff Training 


By THOMAS J. POTTER 


Assistant State Field Manager 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


HE primary objective of a staff-training program 
Ti the preparation of the worker to do a more 

effective job in the most efficient manner. 
Successful business policy demands that the produc- 
tivity of the worker be measured by both the quan- 
tity and quality of his output. In the highly competi- 
tive markets of today, neither the business nor the 
worker can long survive if such a policy is not rigidly 
followed. 

The value of comprehensive training has long been 
recognized, and great progress has been made in the 
development of instructional tools and techniques. 
Induction training, on-the-job training, refresher 
training and promotional training have long since 
proved their worth in production pay-off, and it is 
now universally accepted that if we want better results 
we must train our workers in more efficient production 
methods and techniques. Practically every organi- 
zation of size has its own program for the indoctri- 
nation and development of its employees. 

This situation has also been accelerated by the high 
degree of specialization attained in recent years. 
In practically all fields, the usual educational prepa- 
rations are inadequate and must be supplemented with 
job-tailored instruction through the employer’s own 
program. ‘These programs are geared to job require- 
ments, and are generally self-sufficient to the extent 
that little consideration must be given to the prior 
degree of training of the individual. 


Internal Training Program Essential 


Probably in few other fields is the need for an ex- 
tensive and continuous internal training program as 
essential as in that of employment security. The very 
nature of most of its singular activities and processes 
makes initial training a prerequisite to job performance. 
Few, if any, opportunities exist elsewhere for prepar- 
atory training or experience in its more technical 
aspects. Then, also, there are changing conditions, 
shifting emphases, new methods and procedures, and 
redirection of legal mandates which make stabilization 
of training impossible. We can never assume that our 
training job is completed or that proficiency has been 
achieved. We must not only develop our workers to 
the performance standards, but also keep them abreast 
of the times through a continuing program of both 
initial and refresher instruction. 

To meet such demands, our training program must 





have a maximum of flexibility and latitude for specific 
adaptation. We must provide for periodic reviews in 
order to insure that our basic needs are met and that 
our plan does not become meaningless and wasteful. 
It is therefore essential that we establish our training 
goals along with those of the operating programs. 
They must be an integral part of over-all planning and 
receive a due share of the staff time and facilities 
available. 


Management's Responsibility Inescapable 


The responsibility of management in this respect is 
inescapable. ‘That “training is a function of com- 
mand” has long been propounded by the military, 
and its application in any other organization is no less 
significant. The recognition of need for, and the 
planning of, effective training measures is a mana- 
gerial obligation of equal import with those of pro- 
gram and personnel direction. Since the training 
objective is focused on the individual worker, the 
development of a program is contingent upon the 
needs and commitments of that worker. General 
types of training may be prescribed by policy or 
standing procedure, but the vital component of the 
over-all plan must of necessity be both localized and 
personalized. 

In its continuing analysis of current operations and 
the periodic evaluation of past accomplishments, 
management takes cognizance of and appraises 
worker proficiency. The records thus obtained are 
indispensable in determining deficiencies and in 
planning corrective measures. They establish the 
basis for training in specific areas to bring performance 
up to required standards. In the determination of 
future requirements also the management planning 
process plays a vital role in the development of a 
training plan, for it is therein that such needs are first 
apparent. As the manager is setting the course of 
his office for a future period of operation, he is simul- 
taneously placing demands on staff performance. 
Accomplishment of his goals will depend on staff 
productivity, and unless he makes adequate provi- 
sions to insure the sufficiency of that productivity, 
he has little chance for success. 

It is therefore incumbent on the manager at the time 
of his periodic program planning to take full account 
of his training requirements and include them in his 
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Viola Bostic and Virginia King. 


over-all allocations. In this process several factors 
must be considered and given due weight with other 
demands on his total resources. He must carefully 


analyze the type and scope of courses needed, calculate . 


the time required and available, provide for instructors 
and insure that equipment and facilities are adequate. 
Each of these factors requires advance planning and is 
essential to the accomplishment of the training 
objective. 

But many of these local needs are dependent on the 
facilities available within the agency and therefore 
must be coordinated with and included in the over-all 
agency plan. To facilitate this coordination, the 
manager prepares a written request to the central 
office stating his training plan and asking approval of 
the training section. The State training supervisor 
reviews these plans for adequacy, uniformity, and 
compliance with training policies. They are then 
consolidated into the program for the particular period 
and set up as a training schedule. 
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But the responsibility of management for training 
does not end here. ‘The execution and direction of the 
program once it is established and approved is also a 
management function. Even though some phases of 
training may be conducted by other than loca! office 
staff, most of on-the-job and refresher or specific train- 
ing is handled by office personnel. Such local training 
has numerous advantages and should be employed to 
the greatest extent possible. First, it can be scheduled 
as desired and with a minimum disruption of opera- 
tions. Second local management, by active partic- 
ipation, better qualifies itself professionally and is in 
excellent position for follow-up and evaluation of 
training effectiveness. 

In every respect local management and planning 
play a vital role in the staff training program. Since 
it is the local staff that is to be trained, both ow 
objective and effort must be focused there to receive 
maximum pay-off in training effectiveness. 








An Employer Talks About... 





Training of Employer Relations Representatives 


By P. W. CASPER 


Director of Industrial Relations 


The F. H. Lawson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MPLOYER Relations Representatives hold a unique 
HE place in the personnel field. Their jobs call for 

the perseverance of a salesman, the spirit of an 
educator, the hide of an elephant, the knowledge of a 
scholar, and the stamina of a cross-country runner. 
They may be called upon to use any of these qualities 
in their day-to-day duties depending upon the esteem 
in which they are held by their individual clients and 
State office. 

In each industrial community throughout the coun- 
try, one basic situation is the same. Employers are 
interested in solving all problems connected with their 
business, including problems of employment and per- 
sonnel. Most industrial employment managers are 
actually eager to have somebody show them ways to 
save time and effort in their work. Through well 
trained ERR’s there can be a happy reconciliation of 
the desires and needs of employers and the services 
of the State employment offices. 


The Product Must Be Good 


The goals of the State employment security agencies 
will be attained most surely by providing reliable 
service to the employers. No amount of ERR train- 
ing can continually overcome inefficient results of 
other parts of security agency assignments. A good 
product is the first requirement of any successful sales 
campaign. Well-trained or high-pressured peddlers 
may be able to sell inferior merchandise once or twice 
but ERR’s are looking for repeat orders which ma- 
terialize only when worth-while products are delivered. 
Salesmen (ERR’s) should never be put in the field 
before the products (services) are ready for the market. 

In developing men and women capable of serving 
as representatives among thousands of employers 
who have never heard of (and aren’t interested in) 
rate of penetration, placement units, or the “Local 
Office Organization and Management” program, 
the training should give them first, a very thorough 
knowledge of the office which they represent; second, 
an understanding of the needs and practices of the 
employers whom they are to service; and next, the 
techniques by which they can use this knowledge to 
the best advantage for the satisfaction of the employer 
and for the fulfillment of the responsibilities of the 
State offices. 

Industry respects any man with an honorable job 
who knows it well, but representatives of govern- 
mental agencies have an additional charge. Em- 
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ployers often assume that all Federal and State agencies 
are related by other than source of income and 
expect representatives of such agencies to have in- 
formation about anything even remotely associated 
with their special field. Thus, the ERR should be 
familiar with the major activities of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, not as an authority but as a person who 
can tell the employer whom to write, or which office 
to phone for specific assistance. Employment office 
representatives can use such little things to build good 
will which is a valuable asset for any salesman. 

Representatives of the local office should be given 
actual experience in all types of work handled by their 
office, paper work as well as the in-office contact 
work. They should be able to explain all agency 
surveys, such as labor market reports, from the col- 
lection of the data to the interpretation of the report. 
They must know the use and reason for all the forms. 
They should spend a preparatory period in interview- 
ing job applicants, in employment counseling, and in 
selective placement since the securing of orders from 
employers and the satisfactory filling of these orders 
are a heavily weighted responsibility of the State 
agency. If the office is large enough to have such 
services as testing or placement of handicapped per- 
sons, the ERR trainees should spend additional time 
in these fields. The amount of training given to 
qualify a person for service as an ERR will naturally 
depend upon the size of the office and the facilities 
being offered to the employers. This phase of training 
should not be considered complete until the trainer 
can conscientiously say that the trainees thoroughly 
understand the procedures in each department of 
their office. 

From an employer’s viewpoint, this includes a 
general knowledge of the State Unemployment 
Compensation law and procedure so that when an 
employer requests information the ERR will be able 
to put the employer in touch with the appropriate 
unemployment compensation representatives. 

Once the trainees have mastered the workings of 
the local office their training can concentrate upon 
understanding the problems of industrial personnel 
men of their area. The amount of this training will 
vary according to the experience requirements set up 
for prospective ERR’s. If the trainee has no indus- 
trial personnel experience he should be given a sound 
course in the duties and functions of the personnel 
departments in large organizations as well as the 
problems of companies not large enough to support an 
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employment office. Naturally some of this training 
may run concurrently with his experience or develop- 
ment while mastering the various routines in the 
local employment office. 

In the event the ERR trainee has no experience in 
industrial personnel work it would be advisable to have 
his training period include some actual time observing 
industrial personnel departments in operation. These 
training periods could be arranged in various sized 
organizations with which the employment office 
already has established good relations. The offices 
would not necessarily have to be in companies which 
the trainee is most likely to service immediately upon 
his assignment to field work. 

While observing industrial personnel work, the 
trainee should be watchful but not critical, visual- 
izing how the State services could be applied to the 
industrial problems. Trainees may find weaknesses 
in the industrial procedures upon which to capitalize 
when they are actually in the field as sales represen- 
tatives of the State office. 

These offices must also be able to sell their services 
in competition with the fee-type agency, many of 
which specialize in “‘white collar” job placement. 
ERR’s should thus know the paid agencies’ methods of 
operation, their virtues and drawbacks. 

Classroom instruction can be provided on industrial 
terminology with which ERR’s may be confronted in 
the major industries of their locality. These discus- 
sions should be supplemented by as many plant tours 
as are practical to arrange before actually assigning 
the trainee. If it is not possible to place the ERR 
trainee in industrial plants for any appreciable time it 
would be instructive to have several lectures given the 
trainees by personnel men who can present the in- 
dustrial employers’ problems and can probably con- 
dition the men to some of the attitudes employers take, 
some of the sales resistance the ERR’s will encounter 
in trying to establish workiag relationship on em- 
ployment matters between State agencies and the 
employers. 


Psychology of Approach and Selling 


With their other job knowledge complete, ERR’s 
next assistance will be the techniques used in ap- 
proaching employers to convince them of the value of 


the services which can be rendered. ERR’s probably’ 


will be chosen for their experience in public contact 
work or for their adaptability along such lines as 
measured by various tests and experience. A success- 
ful sales record in a tangible or intangible product 
does not necessarily guarantee success as an ERR. 
Some employers have had unsatisfactory relations with 
other government agencies and may have developed 
some resentment against government-supported serv- 
ices in general. Other employers may have been 
allowed to develop the idea there is only a State 
unemployment office. A calling card bearing the title, 
“Employer Relations Representative’? may help gain 
access to various offices, but it takes proper training 
in the psychology of selling to capitalize on this 
advantage when the going is rough. 

This is one phase of the training which will depend 
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upon the means available. In small offices with only 
one or two ERR’s to train, partially satisfactory 
results may be obtained from self-instruction, using 
any one of the recognized textbooks on salesmanship. 
If the office has access to a 35-mm. slide or 16-mm. 
film projector there are dozens of films on the subject 
which canbe shown. Even though they may deal with 
more tangible sales, the films are excellent training 
aids in general sales psychology. Likewise, the text- 
books need not be devoured in their entirety but 
should be culled for fundamental psychology of selling. 
As these basic points will indicate, representing a 
government agency gives the ERR no license to vio- 
late accepted business standards of dress, appearance, 
punctuality for appointments, and other etiquette. 

Neophytes unfamiliar with the pitfalls of salesman- 
ship should be warned not to look for sympathy but 
to sell service. Employment men in industry have 
enough griefs of their own without listening to the 
trials and tribulations of ERR’s who may be tempted 
unthinkingly to wash their linen in public if they 
become piqued at some intraoffice problem. Like- 
wise, they should not give away the family secrets by 
stressing the competition existing between offices to 
increase penetration rates. Such information can be 
used to advantage indirectly by showing employers 
that the State office constantly has been able to in- 
crease the number of satisfactory job placements, 
thus suggesting that all employers could receive such 
satisfaction. Representatives should be trained to 
present a sound factual sales approach, logical in 
presentation, carefully prepared and tailored to each 
employer in terms of the employer’s specific needs 
and problems. They should not suggest that they 
are giving a “free” service to the employers. In- 
dustrial men realize that part of the tax money which 
adds to their pay-roll costs is used to support the 
operations of the State-agency. These same men like 
to see this money used efficiently and capably. ‘Their 
response to requests will be much more rapid when 
such efficiency of operation is demonstrated. 

The training of ERR’s should continue after they 
are on the job; they should be kept abreast of develop- 
ments in personnel and employment relations both 
on a National, State, and local industrial level. They 
should endeavor to affiliate with any available per- 
sonnel or employment association. Any selling aids 
with which they are provided such as blotters, desk 
calendars, reports, or other reminders of calls should 
be up to the minute and should not reflect a waste of 
money. 

Employer Relations Representatives should be 
trained to examine their own progress throughout 
the work year so they can visualize it as well as possible 
through the eyes of an employer. Supported by a 
wealth of knowledge about the operations of their 
own office, sympathetic to an understanding of the 
needs of the industrial employers, trained or gifted 
with the ability to make a diagnostic approach to the 
the problem, backed by a competent office which can 
render the services as promised, ERR’s can be the 
spark plugs in advancing the usefulness and effective- 
ness of the State employment security agencies. 
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Placement section of Worcester, Mass., office. 


Let’s “Mind Our Manners” . . . 


Training in Publie Contacts—Courtesy 


By CHARLES A. McCARTHY 


Chief Supervisor of Training 


Massachusetts Division Employment Security 


LTHOUGH it is almost 15 years since the passage 
i of the Social Security Act, the functions of unem- 
ployment insurance and employment service still 
need to be explained and interpreted to the public. To 
the man in the street these programs appear to be a 
formidable maze of laws, amendments, regulations, 
and procedures, all highly technical and not readily 
understandable. The impressions that the forms of 
employment security operations are based on his per- 
sonal experiences with the people who take his claim 
or refer him to a job. If they seem to be helpful, 
friendly, and considerate, the program and the agency 
win his respect. On the other hand, the curt, frosty 
or officious receptionist or interviewer make him 
resent the very services which were established for his 
benefit. High standards of courteous service are, 
therefore, a prime objective of all employment 
security administrators. 
A training program on the subject of courtesy does 
not imply that agency employees are discourteous. 
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As a matter of fact actual instances of deliberate dis- 
courtesy are quite rare. The program does seek, 
however, to dispel the notion that a brusque, imper- 
sonal manner is somehow a mark of efficiency. ‘The 
amenities which we observe with friends and social 
acquaintances need not be laid aside during business 
hours but can help make our work more enjoyable. 

Training Methods.—The group discussion or problem- 
solving conference appears to be the most practical 
method by which this potentially inflammable subject 
can be handled. Ways and means to establish good 
public relations through personal contact require the 
thinking, ideas, and suggestions of every person in the 
organization. To be effective these ideas need to be 
developed by the people who do the work. Discussion 
serves to stimulate and clarify them. The training 
department can prepare discussion outlines and guide 
questions for the supervisor or manager who acts as 
leader. 
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Starting *Point—Look at the Fob Through the Applicant’s 
/yes.—The discussion might begin by examining our 

ganization through the eyes of an unemployed 

aimant or applicant. Most of us have not had to 
look for a job or file a claim for quite some time and 

ive not looked at our operations from the outside. 
| or example, do we greet claimants and applicants the 
vay we would expect to be received? Do we take 
pains to explain clearly, and completely? Do we 
nake allowances for the natural embarrassment and 
onfusion of some of our visitors who are making their 
lirst call upon an agency which has been totally un- 
known to them? 

It is human nature to assume that we are always 
helpful and friendly to visitors. ‘That’s the way we 
look at ourselves. ‘To get a more accurate picture of 
the situation, let’s mingle with the people in the 
lobby, or on the sidewalk in front of the office, or 
down at a union hall and listen to some of the comments 
about ourselves. Not too flattering sometimes. 

Informal discussion, enlivened if possible with 
one or more role-playing situations, will help to 
understand the attitudes and impressions of the man 
or woman on the other side of the counter. To gain 
proper perspective, a review of basic principles, which 
sometimes tend to be forgotten in the welter of 





technical details, will help stimulate discussion. For 
example: Why does the Employment Security 
program exist? Whom is it intended to benefit? 
Who is responsible for bringing the program into 
being? What is our relationship to the program 
and the people it is intended to benefit? 


The discussion will bring out the following answers 
which, while more or less obvious, bear repetition: 
Employment Security was established to assist and 
protect workers from some of the hazards of unem- 
ployment. The people themselves, through their 
elected representatives, created the program and are 
paying for its operation. Agency employees are in a 
sense employees of the same people with whom they 
do business every day. Applicants, claimants, em- 
ployers come not to our offices but to their offices. 
Therefore, they have every right to expect the very 
best type of service because they are the ones who are 
paying for it. Each contact between an employee of 
the agency and the public helps to make or break our 
reputation, which is what we call ‘“‘public relations.” 
Whether public relations are good or bad will be re- 
flected eventually in legislatures and Congress when 
proposals are made to expand or curtail the program 
and to appropriate funds for administration. 


Careful, complete explanations help build- good public relations. 
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Attitudes —The discussion should also bring out a 
realization that people who are suddenly out of a 
job are likely to be upset and irritated, as who wouldn’t 
be. They may resent some of our routines and regu- 
lations simply because they do not understand them, 
and they may be overcritical of persons who seem to 
enjoy jobs created by the misfortune of others. ‘These 
perfectly natural reactions form the basis of a po- 
tentially explosive situation unless there is a conscious 
and persistent effort on our part to be courteous. 


Qualities of Service—Once we begin to analyze our 
work from the viewpoint of the outsider, we can 
recognize certain qualities or criteria of service which 
the public as taxpayers have a right to expect. For 
example, what do we ourselves as customers or tax- 
payers look for in the way of service from such agencies 
as the telephone company, the post office, or a railroad? 
A list of these qualities or criteria, developed through 
discussion, would include at least the following: (1) 
promptness, (2) sincere personal interest in the problem 
presented, (3) understanding of what is wanted, (4) a 
helpful, friendly attitude, (5) reasonable, logical, and 
complete explanations. When these are combined 
with a pleasant voice and friendly smile the result is 
courtesy and customer satisfaction. 


To an applicant, courteous service means, first, 
prompt service; that is, he is greeted promptly and is 
not kept waiting while the interviewer conducts a 
social conversation or shuffles papers in an effort to 
look important. Most people become irritated, and 
justifiably so, when their presence is ignored or treated 
as an intrusion. To be sure, we cannot always serve 
callers as fast as we would like to, but we can at least 
recognize their presence and by our activity show them 
that we are interested in them and that progress is 
being made in serving them, 

Second, courteous service means alert and attentive 
service. When an interviewer listens in a bored, 
detached manner, the applicant becomes quite rightly 
resentful. How can we claim ability to match men 
and jobs if interviews are conducted in a listless, 
desultory fashion? Too often public employees in 
dealing with masses of people and under constant 
pressure lose responsiveness to the individual human 
being and the work becomes routine. While the job 
may seem at times to be routine, it is never routine to 
the people on the other side of the desk. Their dif- 
ficulties or problems are very real to them. 


Third, courtesy involves patience and understanding. 
Many people who visit the office, especially those who 
do so for the first time, are not too familiar with the 
law or with our procedures. For this reason they 
depend upon us not only to interpret the facts they 
give us but to develop additional information neces- 
sary to solve their particular problems. 

Most people who apply to the agency are forced to 
do so because of partial or total loss of earnings. 
Reduction of earnings, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, is a serious matter to any individual and 
particularly so when he has a family dependent upon 
him. The agency is no place for the cynical or hard- 
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boiled attitude. Persons calling at our offices have 
every right to be given a reasonable, logical, and 
complete explanation of our rules and procedures 
when they request it. 

An employee’s voice and manner can make all the 
difference in the world. Very often it is not so much 
what is said as the way in which it is said. For exam- 
ple, a claimant may be told, “‘You are not eligible for 
benefits” in such a tone that he will think the inter- 
viewer is actually delighted to withhold benefits from 
him. On the other hand, the same information can 
be prefaced with a brief “I’m sorry but —” and 
conveyed in such a way that no offense can be taken. 
A brusque, curt manner provokes resentment and 
results in complaints and appeals which a more 
friendly manner might eliminate altogether. 

Little words such as “please,” “thank you,” “I’m 
sorry,” and ‘“‘pardon me,”’ which we use with such 
good effect in our social contacts, are every bit as 
desirable for business use. They make friends for 
us and no public agency can have too many of them. 

Special Techniques.—Special courtesy techniques are 
applicable at different points in the office. Because 
the reception counter is the first point of contact with 
the public, a discussion group of receptionists is a 
logical means to develop a basic reception procedure. 
If the group is asked what do they expect in the way 
of service at the local bank, public library or tax 
collector’s office, they will develop from their experi- 
ence suggestions similar to the following: Greet people 
pleasantly; don’t keep callers waiting while you attend 
to personal business or details which should be left 
for some other time; be careful to take callers in turn; 
learn to recognize quickly and accurately what the 
caller wants; distinguish between what a person says 
and what he really means; phrase instructions as to 
routing, etc., as requests, not commands; always take 
time to explain those points which experience tells 
us are subject to frequent misunderstanding. 

Similar discussions can be held with interviewers, 
claims adjusters, and field visitors to develop tech- 
niques pertinent to these specialties. Lists of ‘‘do’s” 
and “‘don’t” can be developed with logical reasons for 
each. At least one session should be devoted to a 
frank discussion of problem cases such as how to 
handle the heckler or the sarcastic inividual; the one 
who uses bad language; the fellow who is “‘under the 
influence;” the argumentative or unreasonable ones. 
Although these problems are in the minority, they 
sometimes loom large to new interviewers and they 
might just as well be brought out into the open for the 
group to develop constructive solutions. 

The final step comes after training has been com- 
pleted. That is, the leadership supplied to the pro- 
gram by managers, supervisors, and the “top brass” of 
the organization. The staff will take an interest in 
improving public relatio 1s only if management stimu- 
lates that interest and demonstrates by its own actions 
that good public relations are worth working for. 
Confidence, good will, and respect within the or- 
ganization are a necessary basis for sincerity and 
courtesy between the organization and the public. 
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Time Should be Budgeted, Too. . . 


The Challenge to the Training Supervisor 


By ELDER HERRING 
Chief, Local Office Procedures and Training 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


EN and women, rather than methods, pro- 
cedures, and machines, make up the most 
difficult problems in any employment security 
office. It takes time, money, and constructive effort 
to select, train, transfer, and promote employees and 
to build up a good organization—a group of people 
who know their jobs well enough to work efficiently, 
who are well adjusted to each other, and whose morale 
is high. Keeping such an organization running 
smoothly is the never-ending task of supervision. 
Eighty percent of supervision is training. There- 
fore, staff training is the responsibility of every super- 
visor in the organization, be he the State administrator 
or the clerk in charge of a filing unit. Acknowledg- 
ment of a responsibility is not enough. If training is 
an important and indispensable tool of supervision, 
it must be used. ‘The finest saw is of no value unless 
it actually cuts wood. Elaborate training plans are 
so much waste paper unless they are put into practice. 
Since training is the responsibility of line super- 
vision, there is a temptation to minimize the impor- 
tant job of the training supervisor. The place of 
the training supervisor in any organization depends 
upon his own efforts. Unless he believes in and 
works at his trade skillfully, tactfully, and tirelessly he 
is doomed to mediocrity. The purpose of this article 
is to advise the training supervisor in helping himself. 


A Science and an Art 


Effective training is both a science and an art that 
requires a high degree of skill, knowledge, and judg- 
ment. It is more than knowing how to do a job—it 


is primarily getting others to do a job efficiently. It - 


requires a knowledge of the reactions of people to 
given situations; it demands careful organization and 
planning; it employs many types of presentation and 
method; it uses a variety of media for putting across 
ideas and procedures; it compels clarity of word, 
thought, and action. 

Training, being an art, can be developed. The 
training supervisor who is new to the job must first 
develop himself. Acquiring information is the first 
step in development. Through trial and error, read- 
ing, study, observation, and continuing practice, the 
training supervisor eventually builds up a_ large 
number of facts on the “know-how.” As he grows in 
knowledge and skill, he becomes a clearing house for 
methods, ideas, organization, and planning. He earns 
his own regard in the eyes of others as one who knows 
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the methods and techniques of training. He becomes 
the focal point of all things having to do with that 
subject. He becomes the training supervisor. His 
success depends upon the degree of recognition ac- 
corded him as an authority on the subject. 


The Place of the Training Supervisor 


Since effective supervision is largely effective train- 
ing, the place of the training supervisor as an assistant 
to the line in developing better training is obvious, 
His greatest satisfaction comes in seeing the organiza- 
tion “‘click.”” The training supervisor is the man 
behind the man who supervises. He is, by the very 
nature of his job, a consultant, a trouble shooter, and 
an analyst. He deals with the ‘‘ounce” of prevention 
as well as the “pound” of cure. Because training is 
so important in effective operation and is present to 
some degree in every operating’problem, the training 
supervisor may, through intelligent functioning, be- 
come almost indispensable, or, through officious 
bungling, become an official nuisance. Perhaps no 
other job depends so much for success upon the 
individual and his working relations with others as 
does that of the training supervisor. [Jt can be the 
most important job in the organization from the 
standpoint of assisting in the development of effective 
job performance. 

To be most effective, the training supervisor works 
through others, usually by invitation. His place in 
the staff organization rather than in the line organi- 
zation emphasizes this. Operating, or line supervisors, 
are usually selected or promoted because they know 
operations. Due to the pressure of “getting things 
done,” lack of time, and other such well-known factors, 
the operating supervisor needs technical assistance in 
the detailed planning of training, use of effective 
training methods, and the development of training 
materials. For this reason, general administrative 
responsibility for assisting operating (line) supervisors 
in the performance of the training function has been 
delegated to the training supervisor who occupies a 
staff position. This assignment does not in any way 
lessen the basic responsibility of line supervisors for 
giving continuous attention to the training function. 
Rather it emphasizes the concentration of responsi- 
bility in the person of the training supervisor for 
assisting in the planning and conducting of training 
activities, in promoting the use of more effective 
training methods, and in coordinating the training 
efforts of all line supervisors. Such an assignment is 
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the “hallmark” of confidence on the part of the State 
administrator. He is in effect saying: 

“Here is an individual who knows training. He is 
a consulting engineer on training methods, procedures, 
material, controls, evaluation, etc. If you operating 
supervisors need any help go to this individual—he has 
the answers. He knows how to work with you; he 
won't try to take credit for your ideas; he won’t tell 
you how to run your operation; he won’t criticize your 
weaknesses except constructively; he knows how to 
listen sympathetically; he has ideas and knows how to 
present them; he will keep your discussions confidential. 
Why not open up to him and between you two, this 
problem should be solved easily. Just tell him what 
you want and why you want it. If training is the 
solution, this individual is in a position to assist you. 
If you don’t use his help, then you’re not making the 
best use of the organization we have set up for you.” 

Reading How To MAKE FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE 
PEopLeE will not guarantee your success as a training 
supervisor but it should help. You will be successful 
only to the extent that you can work with others. The 
training supervisors’ tasks usually stem from consulta- 
tion with other supervisors. Consulting, like other 
jobs, has its “know-how” or techniques; however, 
because of its nature it cannot be learned on the same 
basis as many other jobs. The “human”’ aspects of 
dealing with others makes each meeting different 
since no two consultations are exactly alike, because no 
two problems are exactly alike and certainly no two 
operating supervisors are exactly alike. Some general 
principles have been established. ‘The training super- 
visor can acquire skill by developing through constant 
self-evaluation such methods for himself as will put the 
principles to best use. 


Fifteen Points to Remember 


Here are some general principles for the training 
supervisor in working with others: 

1. Use the consultation interview to obtain only 
that information which cannot be obtained more 
accurately by other means. For example, manuals of 
operation or examination of an operation will give 
more specific information on a given operation and 
will not bore the operating supervisor or cause him to 
imagine possible ignorance in the training supervisor. 

2. Admit you don’t know—never try to bluff on 
policy or operational procedure. 

3. Consider the other fellow as an expert. He is 
the individual responsible for supervising the opera- 
tion. 

4. Avoid sarcasm and critical statements. Better 
to say, “What would happen if it were done this way?” 

5. Show genuine interest in the operating supervisor, 
his problem, and his needs. Give him your undivided 
attention. Keep interruptions to a minimum. 

6. Maintain a courteous manner. ‘There are no 
techniques which can substitute for courtesy, interest 
and a real desire to be helpful. Respect for the oper- 
ating supervisor as an individual is fundamental. 
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7. Be a good listener. ‘This requires being an- 
alytical, since the training supervisor must by 
this means get an understanding of the operating 
supervisor’s point of view, must decide what facts 
are pertinent, what information the supervisor needs 
to supplement what he already possesses, and what 
points need to be discussed more fully. 

A wise old owl sat in an oak; the more he knew 
the less he spoke; the less he spoke the more he heard. 
Why can’t we all be like that bird? 

8. Think through a plan of action before presenting 
it. Most people don’t like information “‘piecemeal.” 

9. Present your ideas on paper—even a little circle 
will assist in focusing attention. ‘One picture is worth 
a thousand words.” 

10. Operating problems when presented may or 
may not be solved by training. Keeping them 
confidential in either case will inspire some degree of 
confidence. 

11. Be modest. Let your words speak for them- 
selves. Give credit where credit is due. There must 
be some doubt in your own mind if you have to keep 
telling the other fellow you are good. 

12. A staff man is hired to express honest opinions— 
not to say “‘yes.”” Yes-men are a-dime a dozen. 

13. Always adhere to the truth (even with reserva- 
tions) then you never have to worry about giving the 
wrong answer to the right person. Honesty is the 
best policy even for a training supervisor. 

14. No training supervisor ever succeeded by 
“passing the buck.” Admit your mistakes—don’t 
repeat them. 

15. Practice what you preach. If you can’t apply 
training to the solution of your own operating prob- 
lems you can’t expect other supervisors to have much 
confidence in you as a training consultant. 

The range of activities in which the training super- 
visor may participate is as broad or as narrow as the 
acceptance of the supervisor himself by his fellow 
staff members and line supervisors. In other words, 
the training supervisor develops his own job. Ex- 
perience has shown that usually the State training 
supervisor, in cooperation with other supervisors, 
performs the following jobs: (a) outlines the broad 
objectives of a training program; (+) promotes the 
formulation of a sound training policy; (c) determines 
the training needs; (d) develops a training plan; 
(e) prepares training materials; (f) advises on intro- 
duction of new programs and procedures; (g) origi- 
nates training methods and techniques; (h) trains 
supervisors in the art of training; (2) conducts confer- 
ences on training programs, and techniques;  (j) 
coordinates training activities; (f) installs training 
record systems, controls and reports; (/) summarizes 
reports and training activities to State director; (m) 
assists in establishing ways and means of evaluating 
training results and training methods and materials; 
(n) arranges cooperative programs with educational 
institutions and other agencies; (0) supervises train- 
ing and clerical staff in training department. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
responsibility of the training supervisor to keep himself 
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informed on the best training techniques and on the 
successful operating techniques. To the extent that 
he knows operations and the application of training 
techniques toward their improvement, to that extent 
is the training supervisor an asset to his organization. 
Curiosity about what is being done, what is succeed- 
ing, what is failing in other States, in other agencies, 
in the field of training anywhere usually pays extra 
dividends to the training supervisor. He must be a 
constant seeker of the ‘‘What-how-and-why” of 
getting every employee to do his job more effectively. 

The greatest waste in the field of employment 
security training has been duplication of effort, not 
only in reproduction of identical material but in 
research, planning, development and all the time-and 
cost-consuming items of organizing a functioning 
training program. ‘To reduce this unprofitable 
activity is one of the first concerns of the headquarters 
office and at the same time their greatest service to 
the training supervisor. For this reason, if for no 
other, it is imperative that the regional and head- 
quarters offices be informed and receive, copies of 
planning materials developed in the individual States. 
In this way suggestions, training information, illus- 
trative material, and successful methods can be 
exchanged between regions and States. 


A Godsend to the Training Supervisor 


Being at the scene of activity when new programs 
and procedures are developed, it is obvious that the 
development of training programs having national 
implications can be better organized and accomplish 
more uniform objectives at the headquarters office. 
The advantages of receiving training material already 
prepared and tested as to effectiveness is a godsend 
to the training supervisor, especially if handicapped 
by lack of time, staff, or duplication facilities. 

In their contacts with the field and with training 
in other agencies the regional and headquarters 
offices have every opportunity to separate the ‘“‘wheat”’ 
from the ‘‘chaff’ of training. By their exchange of 
training materials, regional conferences, organization 
publications, and various personal contacts the effec- 
tive ‘“‘How”’ can be of greatest assistance to the training 
supervisor limited by opportunities for planning, or 
working the plan, in his own State. . 


Just as there is need for a training supervisor to act 


as a consultant on training problems in the State or- 
ganization, so is there an even greater need for the 
training supervisor to have an organization to which 
he may go for help, encouragement, or just talking 
things through. Regional and headquarters offices 
should provide these consultative and technical serv- 
ices. By letters through channels, training confer- 
ences, training institutes, and exchange of personnel, 
or by any other means available, the training super- 
visor should have advantage of this opportunity to 
consult with others. 

Someone has said that the training supervisor who 
would be great should first be the servant of all. By 
giving outstanding service to one supervisor the word 
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soon spreads and you are giving service to many. 
The beginning training supervisor may be tempted to 
undertake more than he can effectively complete. 
Allow yourself time for each task. Budgeting time for 
performance success is as essential as budgeting 
expenditures for financial success. Training is not a 
panacea for the solution of all operating problems— 
nor should the training supervisor feel that he is Atlas, 
carrying the world of employment security problems 
on his shoulder. One training supervisor has this 
pertinent advice before him all the time. 

“O Lord! give me the patience to endure the things 
I cannot change; 

“O Lord! give me the courage to change the things 
I ought to change; 

*“And above all, O God, give me the wisdom to 
know the difference.” 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from p. 2) 


With the new law in effect, additional cash benefits 
for injured Federal employees are expected to amount 
to nearly $9 million per year under the compensation 
program which is administered in the Federal Security 
Agency by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, a 
constituent unit of the Agency’s Office of Special 
Services. All Federal workers, whether doing routine 
clerical work or performing extra-hazardous industrial 
operations for the Gvernment, are covered by the 
provisions of the new act. Most significant of the new 
provisions is changing the maximum compensation 
rate from $116.66 per month to $525 per month. 
Another new provision gives increased benefits to in- 
jured employees with dependents. They will receive 
disability compensation of 75 percent of the monthly 
salary rate instead of the 66% percent basic compen- 
sation. ‘The basic rate now applies to salaries as high 
as $9,450 per annum, as against the old maximum of 
$2,100 per annum. 


“For the first time in the 33-year history of the act,” the FSA 
Administrator pointed out, ‘‘scheduled awards for permanent 
injuries (from 15 weeks’ compensation for a fourth finger to 312 
weeks for an arm) are included by the new provisions, which 
are designed to compensate more adequately for the economic 
losses resulting from occupational injuries and occupational 
diseases. Permanent injury cases involving 100 percent losses 
of major anatomical members are entitled to the new scheduled 
awards provided the injury occurred on or after January 1, 
1941." 


[LO—Employment Unpber a “Plan for a series of 


: National Employment Serv- 
Service Handbook ig Handbooks,”’ developed 


by the International Labour Organisation, the head- 
quarters office is preparing the draft of a United States 
edition which will reflect the organization, plans, pro- 
cedures, activities, and programs of the Employment 
Service in the United States. The completed docu- 
ment will be published as a release of the ILO. 
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he . en Sntemnship Program 


By L. V. HOWARD 


Head of the Department of Political Science, Tulane University 


Consultant to the Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


HE NEED for a closer 
oF cxbiicanhie between 
American universities 
and the public service 
has been frequently 
talked about both by 
college professors and ad- 
ministrators and by pub- 
lic officials, but the 
instances where some- 
thing has been done 
about it are not too 
numerous, particularly in 
the training field. Tu- 
lane University and the 





Louisiana Division of 
Ry mary Employment Security 
have done something 


about it, however, through the establishment of what 
is known at Tulane as the Public Administration 
Program and in the Division of Employment Security 
as the Government Internship Program. 

This cooperative arrangement had its origin a little 
over 2 years ago in discussions between officials of 
Tulane University and of the Louisiana Division of 
Employment Security, and was actually set up in 
February 1948. At that time Tulane agreed to set up 
a program for the benefit of those students who were 
looking forward to careers in the public service. At 
the same time the division agreed to accept immedi- 
ately as interns 10 seniors or graduate students whose 
course of study up to that point conformed in general 
to the requirements of this program. Actually 8 
were selected. During the academic year 1948-49, 
there were 10, and this year there are 12. 

The Public Administration Program at Tulane 
offers a broad general preparation for government 
positions in which a knowledge of the subject matter 
and methods of the social sciences is desirable. Stu- 
dents are normally admitted to it at the beginning of 
their junior year. During the two preceding years 
they will have taken the courses which are required 
of all regular students in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. These include English, foreign languages, 
science, social science, and humanities. In the junior 
and senior years they take courses chosen from a list of 
‘limited electives,” which consist of selected courses 
in the departments of economics, history, political 
science, psychology, and sociology in the College of 
Arts and Sciences and the departments of accounting 
and marketing in the College of Commerce. 
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No two students need have exactly the same pro- 
gram, though all are required to take a one-semester 
course in statistics and 1-year courses in public ad- 
ministration and in public speaking. Before com- 
pleting the program each student is also required to 
serve an internship in some government agency or 
to complete a supervised project involving a sub- 
stantial amount of field work. In the case of both 
internships and field projects, regular conferences 
and reports are required. Upon successful comple- 
tion of the course of study and the interhship, cer- 
tification is made on the transcript of the student and 
he is awarded a bachelor of arts degree. No student 
can be certified who has not successfully completed 
the internship or the supervised project. On the 
other hand, students who complete the program 


without the internship or the project are awarded the 


B. A. degree but without certification. Graduate 
students, whose undergraduate preparation is con- 
sidered sufficient, and who take approved courses, 
are also eligible for the internships, but there is no 
arrangement for certification in such cases. 

The internships are awarded on a competitive 
basis and so they cannot be guaranteed to a student 
enrolled in the program. Any government agency 
can participate in the plan provided that it sets up 
one or more approved internships or offers an oppor- 
tunity for carrying on a supervised field project. 


Internships in Local Office 


The Louisiana Division of Employment Security, 
as stated above, has accepted this plan and has set 
up the internships in the New Orleans local office. 
These are merit system positions, for which the State 
Merit System Council has established a class with 
the title of Government Intern. The examination is 
announced by the council on a State-wide basis, and 
is open to students of other colleges in the State 
who have taken the prescribed courses or their equiva- 
lent and who are accepted by Tulane as transfer 
students in the program. 

The application is submitted to the director of 
the council, whose office determines whether minimum 
requirements have been met, and notifies qualified 
students of their eligibility and of the date on which 
the examination will be held. The examination is 
unassembled and consists of two parts which carry 
approximately equal weight: (1) the application, from 
which training and experience are evaluated; and (2) 
an oral interview by a board of three members repre- 
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Group of government interns at Tulane University meet with the head of the department of political science. Dr. Howard, the 
district manager, and the training supervisor, are shown left to right at the head of the table 


senting Tulane University, the Merit System Council, 
and the Division of Employment Security. Following 
the examination, the council prepares a _ register 
containing the names of qualified applicants, which is 
submitted to the division, which selects the students 
to be appointed. 

The internship normally lasts for 9 months. Each 
intern is able to schedule his university classes during 
the morning hours so that he is able to report to the 
New Orleans office of the division in the afternoon. 
He is there from 2 to 5 p. m. every day from Monday 
through Friday except in weeks when legal holidays 


occur. The salary range for the position is $109 to: 


$150 per month with five steps of $10 each between 
the minimum and maximum rates. 

Government interns, like other employees, are sub- 
ject to all the personnel rules and regulations of the 
division. These are fully covered in the EMPLOYEE 
HanpBook and the EmpLoYEE RELATIONS CODE, 
copies of which are given to all employees. —Through- 
out the training period interns are under the functional 
and administrative supervision of a training super- 
visor who is attached to the New Orleans district 
office. He maintains liaison with Tulane University, 
prepares the training schedule, makes all assignments, 
evaluates individual performance, and _ otherwise 
coordinates and directs the program. 

The training schedule is set up to conform to the 
following instructional pattern: (1) lecture or dis- 
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cussion, (2) observation, (3) practice, and (4) review. 
Not more than one-fourth of the time is allotted to 
lectures. These begin with the basic subjects required 
of all employment interviewers and continue through 
specialized programs including management subjects. 
The following topics are covered: 


Agency Orientation. 

Public Relations and Reception. 

The Use of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL. 

General Interviewing Techniques. 

The Application for Employment. 

Occupational Classification. 

DiIcTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES, PARTs I 
AND II. 

Claims Taking. 

Order Taking. 

Industrial Classification. 

Selection and Referral. 

Occupational Analysis, Industry Services, and 
Testing. 

Employer Relations. 

Labor Market Information. 

DIcTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES, PART IV. 

Employment Counseling. 

Selective Placement. 

Special Services to Veterans. 

Farm Placement. 

Operating Reports and Clerical Services. 


OETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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Howard-Tilton Memorial Library at Tulane University. 


Fiscal Regulations and Controls. 

Organization and Management. 

Supervision. 

Staff Training. 

Time and Cost Studies. 

Budget Preparation. 

Local office managers and functional supervisors 
conduct most of the lectures and discussions, and also 
cooperate with the training supervisor in making on- 
the-job assignments. Specialists from the State 
administrative office are also called in to give instruc- 
tion in technical subjects with which they are familiar. 

Other phases of training include outside study 
assignments and visits to industrial plants and public 
and private agencies and institutions. Special 
instruction is also given in the’work of the following 
agencies: (1) the Veterans Employment Service, 
(2) the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, (3) the 
Apprenticeship Training Service, and (4) the Louisi- 
ana Merit System. Interns may also be given other 
assignments in activities in which they show a special 
interest when such assignments do not conflict with 
regular school work. 

The training supervisor evaluates the work of all 
interns and holds regular bimonthly conferences with 
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them to point out areas of weakness and means of im- 
provement. ‘These performance reviews form the 
basis of regular progress reports to the university and 
to the division. In addition, examinations are given 
by the training supervisor at the end of each semester. 
Final semester grades are assigned and submitted to 
the university, which, in turn, submits to the training 
supervisor a record of grades made in academic 
courses. 

The university’s responsibilities in the administra- 
tion of the internship program are discharged by the 
College of Arts and Sciences through the Department 
of Political Science. The interns are subject to super- 
vision by the department in such matters as selection 
of courses and maintenance of academic standards of 
work. ‘The head of the department reviews the 
progress of interns and examines their individual 
records, which are available for his inspection at all 
times, and approves the final semester grades. 

Status as a government intern normally ends with 
completion of the two-semester program. Prior to 
that time interns are encouraged to file an application 
with the Merit System Council and take a promotional 
examination. Upon successful completion of college 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Mocal Point in Claims Process... 


Training Aspects of a Test-Office Program 


By JOHN E. WALSH 


Training Officer, Unemployment Insurance Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


NE of the most significant developments in the 

operating phases of the unemployment insur- 

ance program in recent months has been the 
increased emphasis placed on the importance of the 
local office as the focal point in the claims process. 
The steadily increasing interest in local-office opera- 
tions is reflected in the studies now being made by 
individual State agencies and the Bureau with a view 
to increasing the efficiency and improving the quality 
of claims taking, claims determinations and related 
clerical activities at the place where the public comes 
in contact directly with State agency personnel. A 
number of illustrations of this trend toward greater 
concentration of responsibilities in the local office 
were contained in the unemployment insurance 
‘““theme”’ issue of the EMPLOYMENT SecurITy REVIEW 
released in October 1949. . 

An effective technique for studying local-office 
operations to find out what is necessary to attain 
proper standards of performance is the test office 
program which has been installed in a number of 
State agencies. The program has as its primary 
purpose the strengthening of local-office operations 
through experimentation with various methods 
designed to obtain the greatest possible efficiency of 
internal organization, management, procedures, and 
techniques. ‘The results of the tests so far conducted 
have amply demonstrated the value of this device 
for improving local-office operations. They have also 
demonstrated that the test program provides an excel- 
lent opportunity to throw the spotlight on the way 
in which staff training functions as an integral part 
of management. 


Training is Essential Part of Test Office Program.—It 


became evident at the outset of the test office studies 
that an effective training program and the proper 
allocation of time for training are vital to the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the studies. Even before 
the test methods are installed, it is necessary to assure 
that the employees in the test office have had the 
benefit of the standard training program available 
for all local-office personnel in order to provide a 
proper basis for measuring the test results against 
previous performance in the test office and for com- 
paring test office performance with that of other local 
offices in the State. 


In the early stages of the test office program it was 
found that although managers and supervisors had 
been given detailed training in the procedural changes 
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involved in the tests, they did not always expose all 
employees to such detailed training; consequently, 
there was a lack of uniformity and loss of effectiveness 
in the methods followed. Sometimes employees did 
not fully understand the reasons for procedural changes 
and they became confused and mixed some of the old 
methods with the new. As the studies progressed, 
other training needs were brought to light which had 
not been anticipated in planning the experiments. 
In checking operations at the claims counter in one 
State it was decided that something had to be done 
about the type of information given to claimants and 
the manner and tone in which claimants were 
questioned. The agency’s training program was 
promptly revised to place greater emphasis on public 
relations. In another State a review of test methods in 
the adjustment process disclosed that examiners had 
considerable difficulty in making recommendations 
based upon the facts obtained, and also in resolving 
the issue of the interview. The State agency immedi- 
ately instituted plans for State-wide training in claims 
adjustment functions. 

Opportunity for Improving Training Methods.—While the 
test office did not disclose anything basically new in 
the way of determining training needs, it did furnish 
a definite incentive for making an intensive inquiry 
into what those needs might be. In addition, it 
provided an excellent opportunity for devising tech- 
niques for dealing with specific training problems and 
for experimenting with those techniques before 
applying them on a State-wide basis. State personnel 
responsible for training work closely with the test 
office committee in planning the training needs re- 
sulting from test studies and in analyzing the implica- 
tions that the studies may have for the performance of 
specific jobs in the test office. The training plan must 
be carefully coordinated with the timing of installa- 
tions of studies on a wide range of subjects, such as 
the self-application process, the conversion of filing 
systems, claimant scheduling, benefit rights interview, 
nonmonetary determinations, local-office payments, 
and the use of special time distribution codes for test 
purposes. 

With the extension of tested operating improvements 
to other offices in an individual State, the agency has 
had the opportunity of experimenting with its training 
methods for introducing such improvements and of 
refining those methods on the basis of experience in 
the test office. 
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In addition, quite aside from consideration of 
specific techniques for introducing operating changes, 
the test office can be used for experimenting with 
revisions which might seem desirable in standard 
induction or on-the-job training programs. For 
example, a State requiring a 5-day induction training 
program for new employees before assignment to duty 
could test the effectiveness of a 1- or 2-day entrance 
program to be followed some weeks later by other 
phases of the regular induction program. As addi- 
tional States participate in the test program, it in- 
creases the store of information available on State 
experience with methods of instructing personnel in 
specific operations and in techniques which have 
proved most effective in general staff development 
activities. It is expected that eventually the program 
will also provide valuable information on ways of 
measuring the effectiveness of training methods. 

Sequence of Operation Sheets.—It is generally agreed that 
the outstanding value of the test office program from 
the standpoint of training has been the development 
of the sequence of operation sheets to instruct local- 
office staff in the test procedures. The employees in 
test offices, as in other local offices, had their operating 
manuals which told them ‘what to do’”’ for a given 
operation. Normally, it would be assumed that the 
local-office manager would provide the necessary 
explanation of “how to do it”’ in the light of conditions 
prevailing in the particular office. However, the 
immediate needs of the test program made it essential 
that management find a speedy and efficient method 
of introducing the new procedures and assuring 
adherence to them. The answer to this need was 
found in the sequence sheets. 

The sequence sheet is merely an expansion of the 
job duty sheet. It contains a listing in outline form 
of the details of a given operation in the exact order 
of steps to be followed in repetitive functions (such as 
claims taking), and the general order of operations in 
nonrepetitive functions (such as claims adjustment). 
A sense of rhythm is produced by listing in separate 
columns the specific steps performed by the employee, 
any related overlap function (e. g., speaking or 
observing) which the employee may do at the same 
time he performs a given operation, and that which 
the claimant may do while the employee is performing 
the operation. The elements listed on the sequence 
sheet are described in a supplemental statement which 
explains “chow” the employee performs a particular 
element. 

The sequence sheets are used for either group or 
individual training. In group training for claims 
takers, a member of the group is selected to serve as a 
claims taker and another acts as the claimant. All 
trainees have copies of the sequence sheets and they 
follow the claims taker as he goes through the steps 
listed on the sheet. In individual training the super- 
visor uses the sequence sheet in giving the employee 
a step-by-step explanation of the process and then acts 
as the claimant and observes the employee’s perform- 
ance of each step. Thus, inspection of the employee’s 
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understanding and performance is accomplished along 
with the instructions on how the job is to be done. 


Questions Encouraged 


While being trained through the use of the sheets, 
employees are encouraged to raise questions or to 
make suggestions concerning any step in the process or 
the way in which the step is to be performed. An im- 
portant principle of work simplification is achieved by 
obtaining suggested improvements from the people 
who are most familiar with the job. This aspect of the 
training activity must be stressed as much as possible 
by management to counteract the natural reluctance 
of employees to express themselves. An interesting 
illustration of this point occurred in a recent test office 
study of continued claims taking. The sequence sheet 
provided, about midway in the list of elements, that 
the claims taker advise the claimant at that point of 
the next reporting date. Upon inspection the super- 
visor noticed that one of the employees skipped this 
element and picked up with the next step. When 
questioned about it the employee explained that he 
told the claimant of the next reporting date as the 
final step in the pracess since he found he had to report 
it at the end of the interview if he covered it earlier in 
the process. The supervisor agreed that the employ- 
ee’s idea was an improvement and all sequence sheets 
were revised accordingly. When other employees 
realized how the change was brought about and that 
this was the kind of suggestion management wanted, 
proposals for improvements in other steps began to 
flow more rapidly. The increase in employee interest 
was accompanied by a noticeable improvement in 
working efficiency and morale. Because the employees 
in the test office were well trained and since they felt 
free to make recommendations, they had more 
confidence in their ability to do their jobs and a greater 
sense of participation in the work of the office. 


List Serves Inspection Purposes 


The use of the job sequence sheet does not end 
with the completion of the training sessions. The 
employee keeps the list at his side in actually per- 
forming on the job. He refers to it as he applies the 
various steps until such time as he is thoroughly 
familiar with the entire operation. Even more impor- 
tant, however, is the continued use of the sequence 
sheet by management for inspection purposes to 
assure adherence to the established sequences. ‘To 
maintain adequate operations, regular inspection of 
performance is essential. The job of the supervisor in 
meeting his responsibility for performance results 
is facilitated through the use of specific definitions 
of functions as spelled out in the sequence sheets. 

It isn’t always necessary for the supervisor to inspect 
performance at close range. Often, he can tell from 
a distance as to whether the employee is following the 
proper sequence or doing a certain step in the correct 
way. For example, the sheet may prescribe that 
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claims takers will compare the signature on the 
continued claim with that on the claim record card 
by placing the two forms side-by-side flat on the 
counter and noting the comparison as he prepares 
to make necessary entries on the card. Failure to 
follow this prescribed practice would be readily 
discernible to the supervisor, and the deviation would 
call for a closer examination of the employee’s 
performance and, where necessary, further training 
in specific phases of the job. 

Interest in Training is Stimulated—The development 
of consciousness of the importance of closer attention 
to managerial details in achieving adequate per- 
formance is regarded as the most significant factor 
resulting from the test program, Experience has also 
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demonstrated that the degree of success to be attained 
by the program will be governed to a very large extent 
by the kind of attention given to staff training. State 
agencies which have participated in the program 
have taken advantage of this laboratory device to put 
into day-to-day practice many of the theories about 
training to which they had previously subscribed but 
heretofore had not fully appreciated on the basis of 
actual usage. The opportunity thus afforded them of 
taking stock of the adequacy of their staff training, 
and the development of such techniques as job 
sequence sheets to meet this basic supervisory respon- 
sibility, has stimulated their interest in training as an 
indispensable element in attaining adequate perform- 
ance. 


Directed Self-Training in Counseling and Testing 


By HENDRICK MUGAAS 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


His article concerns itself with the provision of 

training in areas which require technical compe- 

tence and skills in personnel work, and, more 
specifically, with providing training in counseling and 
testing in the State Employment Service. 

The experience on which the article is based covers 
the giving of both centralized and formal training as 
well as the directed self-study to be described later. 

The period covered dates back to 1945, although 
the writer was concerned with employment counseling 
prior to the first USES Manuat on counseling, issued 
in 1941. 

Many conditions had to be faced in attempting to 
provide training in employment counseling. There 
was, for example, the problem of high turn-over—up 
to 50 percent of the interviewers during 1 year; 


reduced travel funds for training purposes; and the - 


hiring of new interviewers and counselors. Although 
these latter came with what appeared to be good 
academic background—a master’s degree with special- 
ized courses in guidance+—they were inexperienced in 
dealing with employment problems and the labor 
market. ‘There were experienced interviewers con- 
tent to do placement work; and a tight labor market 
where placements are easily made. 

In the face of these and related conditions it soon 
became evident that formal, centralized training did 
not produce adequate results. Any counseling was 
rare; good counseling was even rarer. In October 
1947, it was decided to conduct training in counseling 
by correspondence. Twelve lessons, each requiring 
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an average of 3 hours for preparation were scheduled 
over 6 months. The course was first given to 17 
interviewers and 2 managers and involved every office 
in the State. The lessons were designed so that they 
would require reading the MANUAL sections pertaining 
to the lesson, but the replies to the lessons involved 
applying the instructions to case data in the local 
office. One such lesson follows: 


COUNSELING—-LESSON NO. 6 


Topic: Giving Information to the Applicant. 

A. Reading assignment: USES Manuat Parr II, sections 
2043-2052, inclusive. ‘‘Testing and Counseling in the High- 
School Guidance Program” by John Darley, chapter 7, pages 
175-185. 

B. Questions and exercises: 

1. Select a card from the file bearing a Parr IV classification 
in the 4—X major group. 

a. List the job information tools in your office which contain 
information on this occupation, giving the page numbers on 
which it is found. 

b. List the USES tests, trade, or aptitude, that could be used 
to advantage in dealing with this applicant. 

c. If you are to ask him to take these tests, what would you 
say to him? (Give the main points you would cover.) 

d. What would you say to him in describing the qualifications 
needed for entry in the work covered by his classification? 

e. What would you say to him in describing employment 
opportunities for this work in your community? (Be brief, but 
specific. ) 

2. Select from the file the application card of a handicapped 
applicant who appears to be eligible for referral to the Division 
of Rehabilitation. 

a. What would you say to him in describing the services 
available and suggesting referral to this agency? 

b. What forms would you fill out in making referral? 
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In 1948 another group of 21 interviewers and 7 man- 
agers took these lessons on a 4-month schedule. 

Closely related to counseling is the use and interpre- 
tation of tests. Here there appeared to be a special 
need on the part of counselors and interviewers and 
especially those who lacked favorable academic train- 
ing. It would seem obvious that interviewers who 
test and interpret tests to applicants should be able to 
read manuals supplied with tests. The advantages 
and limitations of the GATB will be much better 
understood if the limitations that apply to tests in 
general are also understood. They should be able 
to use and comprehend some of the common terms 
encountered in reading articles on tests in educa- 
tional, vocational, and personnel journals as well as 
books published on the subject. They should be able 
to understand and use these terms in speaking with 
other staff members. 


Why Not Correspondence Lessons? 


One answer to these problems might be to send out 
a bibliography and suggest some reading. Almost any 
other method was thought to be more productive of 
results. It was decided to try a number of corre- 
spondence lessons that would require the mastery of 
certain terms and provide exercises that could be 
solved only in terms of data in the local office. This is 
quite different from suggesting that interviewers take a 
correspondence course in testing from a college. For 
example, in dealing with test scores, the interviewer 
must become conversant with such terms as normal dis- 
tribution, mean score, correlation, criterion, standard 
deviation, etc. It is not intended that these terms 
should be explained to the applicant. The counselor 
should know that he is comparing the applicant’s 
score with scores made by successful workers on the 
job (criterion); how closely high test scores on an 
aptitude test are related to success on a job (correla- 
tion); how wide is the range of scores made by success- 
ful workers on an aptitude test for that job (more pre- 
cisely stated in terms of the standard deviation). 

These can all be illustrated with data which accrue 
in any office that uses tests. Having once mastered 
these concepts and techniques, the interviewer can 
apply them in arriving at his own answers to ques- 
tions concerning test results that he has observed. 
He can also read articles of test makers and critics 
intelligently. The lessons were designed with this in 
mind. The text made available to each of the 25 
interviewers and managers who took the course was 
“Testing and Counseling in the High School Guid- 
ance Program” by John Darley. 

The principle of providing exercises in terms of 


local office data was continued, although a minimum: 


of other data for illustrative purposes was used. For 
example, in lesson No. 2 appears this assignment: 
“Those of you who have access to the test records 
of 30 or more scores on one test, specific aptitude test, 
or on the GENERAL ApTiTuDE Test BATTERY, could 
take one aptitude score and show its distribution. 
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What is the average score (mean score) as compared 
with the general population score? Is this mean 
score high or low? What explanation can you offer?” 


Trainees Enthusiastic 


No training that the writer has given has been re- 
ceived with as much enthusiasm and carried over 
into operations with so much application by the 
individual as this technical course in testing. Inter- 
viewers on their own did such things as computing 
the correlation between the score on persuasiveness 
in the Kuder preference record and the B-1 aptitude 
test for salespersons; computed the standard deviation 
for a vocabulary test given to high-school students; 
graphed the distribution of several aptitude scores on 
the GATB as revealed by an inspection of hundreds 
of test record cards in the local office. 

Such a specific self-study course also serves the 
person who has academic training enabling him to 
acquire with minimum loss of time a review of what 
he has learned about testing and its application in 
the Employment Service. It gives the person lacking 
in academic background the basic concepts and 
vocabulary needed to progress by continued independ- 
ent self-study. This type of training will enable the 
trainer to understand better the capacities of individ- 
uals in the service. ‘There are great individual dif- 
ferences in the amount of time required for the 
preparation of the lessons. A lesson which requires 
on the average 3 hours (2 hours of preparation, 
1 hour of exercises) will take some people a total of 
less than 1 hour and others over 6 hours. Checking 
the exercises will enable the trainer to spot particular 
general weaknesses with respect to the application of 
techniques. Questions asked will enable the trainer 
to clear up individual difficulties. 

Spreading the lessons over a period of time enables 
people with varying capacities to acquire knowledge 
and especially skill that is not possible to attain in 
formal lecture or workshop type of training confer- 
ences, The mastery of a new and difficult subject by the 
worker provides new confidence and a sense of achieve- 
ment not possible in a conference type of training. 

The self-study type of training lays the foundation 
for informal training sessions with the students in the 
local office where much time would ordinarily be lost 
in introducing the subject. When self-study is under- 
taken on the trainee’s own time (and many of the 
correspondence courses are) the trainee has an invest- 
ment in the training on which he wants a return. It 
enables the instructor to reach outlying smaller offices 
difficult to reach otherwise. 

From the correspondence courses on employment 
counseling, many counseling cases were written up 
which became the basis for illustrating counseling 
techniques in centralized training conferences. They 
also provided the cases used to illustrate how to write 
the counseling statement as described in the EmpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE MANUAL in our State. 

After this type of training has been given, one is in 
much better position to know where, and why effective 
testing and counseling is done or not done. 
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Lasting Impression Ape 


For Training by Visual Aids 


By STEPHEN R. DOLEN 


Chief, Training Section, Personnel Division 


Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission 


ICHIGAN decentralized its entire claims payment 

operations from the State office to branch 

offices on January 1, 1948, when the branch 
office became a full-functioning community agency 
responsible for all phases of Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission operations. 

The Personnel Division likewise decided that it 
could best further the staff development program by 
decentralizing its staff training to the greatest extent 
practicable. 

After decentralization, the Training Section func- 
tions were: (1) to prepare training material, (2) to 
plan and develop specific training programs and mate- 
rial for use throughout the agency, (3) to assist branch 
office managers in planning and conducting adequate 
training programs at the branch office level, and (4) 
(4) to evaluate and report on training conducted. 

The State Office Training Section was to conduct no 
actual training of its own, other than to instruct 
supervisors in training methods, techniques, etc. 

The problem immediately arose as to how training 
material could be disseminated and applied to the 
branch offices so that commission policies, procedures, 
and operating instructions would be properly carried 
out by branch office operating personnel. 


Dual-Purpose Training Manuals 


At the start, a series of training manuals was pre- 
pared for use of UC personnel. These manuals were 
designed in such a way that they could be used either 
as self-study guides or in formal training sessions. 
Although such training manuals filled a very im- 
portant need and were used throughout the branch 
offices, evaluation of training showed that there was a 
wide difference in their effectiveness in the various 
branch offices. The problem resolved itself into the 
question: ‘“‘What additional methods could be used 
to make training more effective and uniform in each 
branch office?” 

The decision was reached that the use of audio- 
visual equipment and aids would greatly simplify the 
branch office manager’s complex training problem. 
Although they had been used previously in the 
agency’s training program, it was felt that their use 
should be expanded and integrated into as many 
training programs as possible. 

In the spring of 1949, on an experimental basis, 
the film “By Jupiter,” produced for Marshall Field 
& Co. by the Wilding Picture Corp., was borrowed 
and used with ‘Employee Relations Meeting No. 
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_a short time afterwards to the branch offices. 


No. 1.” This film emphasizes the importance of 
courtesy in personal contacts. 

A 10-page instructor’s guide which suggested how 
this training program could be implemented most 
effectively was prepared for the branch office man- 
agers. ‘This guide consisted of: (1) the purpose of the 
meeting, (2) a check sheet for the necessary equip- 
ment, (3) check sheet for arrangements to be made 
prior to the meeting, (4) special instructions, (5) 
advance publicity and promotion, (6) introduction to 
the motion picture film “By Jupiter,” (7) summary of 
the film, (8) suggested tie-in talk, (9) distribution of 
give-away leaflets, (10) outline of suggested discussion, 
(11) suggested summary of meeting, (12) suggested 
follow-up program, and (13) a training meeting 
analysis report. 

The manager, or a person designated by him, in each 
instance was to give the introduction, the tie-in talk, 
and to be the conference leader of the discussion to 
follow. This program proved to be very successful. 
Opinion surveys taken of claimants and applicants 
following the showing of this film indicated a decided 
improvement in the public contact phase of the branch 
office public relations. 

About a month later, the “Employee Relations 
Meeting No. 1”’ was shown to the commissioners and 
top staff. The proposed_series of employee relations 
meetings covering the phases of public contact, tele- 
phone contact, and letter contact was outlined and 
suggestions and comments were solicited. The com- 
mission, at its next meeting, passed a resolution com- 
mending this program, authorizing the purchase of the 
motion-picture film ‘‘By Jupiter’ and instructing that 
it be shown to all commission personnel. 

“Employee Relations Meeting No. 2” was presented 
This 
training session included the film ‘“‘Telephone Cour- 
tesy” produced by thé Bell Telephone Co., and em- 
phasized the importance of using proper telephone 
techniques in maintaining good public relations. 

Approximately 6 weeks later, a Mirro-Phone demon- 
stration, which allowed employees to record simulated 
telephone converstaions, was used for follow-up 
training. The Mirro-phone, a special wire recorder, 
played back the recording. The instructor, furnished 
by the Michigan Bell Telephone Co., suggested how 
the individual could improve his telephone techniques. 

It was now evident that audio-visual equipment 
served a very important role in a decentralized 
training program. ‘Training directors in industry 
were contacted for their recommendations and 
suggestions. Their consensus indicated that three 
pieces of equipment were necessary for effective 
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training—16-mm. sound motion-picture projectors, 
strip film sound projectors, and overhead daylight 
projectors. This equipment was obtained. 

In the meantime, a considerable number of films 
were previewed for training use. The film ‘‘Counsel- 
ing—Its Tools and Techniques,” produced by Carl 
F. Mahnke Productions, was immediately included 
in the counseling training program. ‘The Machinist 
and Tool-Maker”’ will be used as an introductory film 
in a long-range Industrial Services visual training 
program. Several Office of Education films are slated 
for supervisory training. Films are constantly being 
evaluated for possible use in staff development training. 

A 16-mm film projector was immediately sent to 
the upper peninsula for use by the area supervisor. 
This area contains a number of very small offices, 
difficult to reach from a training standpoint due to 
their size and distance from headquarters. ‘The most 
remote are some 700 miles from Detroit. The area 
supervisor, in his regular visits, showed the films 
while the branch office manager conducted the train- 
ing meeting. Analysis reports indicated that visual 
aids in training were highly effective. 

The second piece of equipment was the Vu-Graph, 
an overhead daylight projector. The conference 
leader sits facing the conferees with the Vu-Graph at 
his side, writing on celluloid transparencies, with the 
material being projected overhead. 


| Fes further information on the preparation and use of visual 
aids refer to: 


1. Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction by William Exton, Jr., 
Captain U.S.N.R. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
1949. 340 pp. Illustrated. Presents methods of production 
and use of motion pictures, graphics, sound recording and three- 
dimensional materials. Shows examples of charts, posters, and 
synthetic devices. 


2. The Audio-Visual Handbook by E. C. Dent. The Society of 
Visual Education, Chicago, 5 ed., revised, 1946. 277 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes status of audio-visual instruction, types 
of visual aids and use, organizing the audio-visual service, 
sources of materials, equipment, and information. 


3. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching by Edgar Dale. The 
Dryden Press, New York, 1946. 645 pp. Illustrated. Audio- 
visual textbook and teachers’ handbook. Discusses: theory, 
types, administration, evaluation, and production of audio 
visuals. 


4. Building an Audio-Visual Program.by R. E. Schreiber and 
Leonard Calvert. Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1946. 
103 pp. Selection, utilization and evaluation of audio-visual 
materials. Administration of the program. Sources of ma- 
terials and equipment. 


5. Teaching With Films by G. H. Fern and E. B. Robbins. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1946. 146 pp. Illustrated. 
For the inexperienced, a concise handbook on the use of pro- 
jected visual aids, with special emphasis on their application to 
industrial arts and vocational education. Includes bibliography. 


6. Preparation and Use of Visual Aids by K. B. Haas and H. Q. 
Packer. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1946. 224 pp. Illustrated. 
A textbook for business, industrial, and teacher-training pro- 
grams. Briefly describes preparation and use of simple slide- 
films, movies, slide series, etc. Lists sources of visual aids and 
equipment. 
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In its simplest form the Vu-Graph serves the same 
purpose as a blackboard with these advantages: the 
leader does not turn his back; the material on the 
transparencies can be saved for future use; the ma- 
terial may be underscored, modified, portions covered 
etc; forms, charts, diagrams, or a complete training 
program, can be made up in advance. Color can be 
added so that otherwise drab training material be- 
comes interesting and eye-catching. 

The instructor, by using a wax pencil, can fill out 
the form on a transparency which becomes visible to 
the entire group on the screen. This device is in- 
valuable in induction and refresher training of UC 
and ES operations. 

A series of typewritten and India ink transparencies 
was produced in less than a day’s time and used in 
training program on the use of the revised DicTIONARY 
of OccuPATIONAL TITLEs. 

The response to the use of this visual aid material 
has been excellent. Instructors have stated that: 
(1) it has simplified their task; (2) it has held the 
attention of the participants; (3) it has shortened the 
training time required. The participants have stated 
that: (1) they learn more in a given time; (2) they 
remember the facts longer; (3) they are interested in 
such training. 

The third piece of equipment was a Sound View 
Automatic, a strip film projector—compact, portable 
and easy to operate. The film used is a continuous 
strip consisting of individual pictures arranged in 
sequence with either explanatory titles or explanation 
given by a record synchronized with the pictures. 
The Michigan Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission is now in the process of making several 
training strip films. 

The advantage of strip films is that each frame may 
be projected on the screen for any length of time so 
that the trainees and the instructor may discuss the 
content exhaustively. 


If a record is used with the strip film, the State 
office is assured of uniform training. Branch offices 
can easily repeat any portion of the audio-visual 
materials or supplement it with additional training. 

A fourth piece of equipment owned is a slide 
projector. Slides, 2- by 2-inch double frame, can 
easily be produced with a 35-mm. camera, but the 
cost runs higher than strip films because each frame 
must be mounted individually. The projector is 
less costly than a sound strip film, Vu-Graph, or the 
motion picture projectors. 

Both slides and strip films can make any topic or 
problem remain vividly in the memories of the trainees. 
They can (1) arouse interest, (2) assist job develop- 
ment, (3) test trainee’s understanding, and (4) review 
training. 

Based upon this agency’s limited experience, it 
appears that audio-visual equipment, together with 
training material prepared at the State office, will do 
much to assist the branch office manager in his func- 
tion of developing and executing staff training plans. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Are We the Last to Realize Its Merit? 


Let’s Have More Audio-Visual Training 


By A. MERRILL ANDERSON 


Assistant Director, Employment Service 


Minnesota Division of Employment and Security 


UDIO-VISUAL training has been booming during 
the past 15 years. Movie films, slides, film 
strips, sound recordings, tape and wire record- 

ings, and now more recently telecasts, have been 
produced by the tens of thousands. 

In 1936, it is reported by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, there were only 458 sound projectors in the high 
schools throughout the land; by 1950, it is estimated 
there will be more than 100,000. Grade schools, high 
schools and colleges now use audio-visual methods 
effectively. Training courses, alive with interest, are 
piped into schoolrooms or shown on screens. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of sound films are in school 
libraries. 

The armed forces knew the value of this type of 
training. In World War II the Army produced over 
3,000 films for training and morale purposes. The 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard also used films by 
the thousands. Men were trained with accuracy and 
dispatch. 

Bringing Up the Rear 


American industry early recognized the value of 
films, slides, recordings, and, as we know, has already 
done much with television. Thousands of plants and 
offices today have training departments constantly 
and effectively using audio-visual training aids for 
better employee performance. 


Yes, there’s a boom in audio-visual training—that 
is in most every place except in the training units of 
employment security departments. Nevertheless, 
generally speaking, it’s heartening to detect even 
there something of a murmur in this direction. Cer- 
tain administrators are now advocating that audio- 
visual training methods be more commonly used in 
State and local offices. Recent inquiries made of a 
large number of States concerning this up-to-date 
training method found only a handful using it and 
few of them effectively. Every day we pass up this 
method we are the losers—in money and effectiveness. 
Let’s take a look at it more carefully: 


Historically we’ve used the manual and conference 
methods of training extensively. We’ve had trainee 
workbooks, instructor manuals, and operating manuals 
by the score. We’ve made some use of correspondence 
training. We’ve occasionally used charts to depict 
our methods. We’ve used bulletins, procedures, 
instructions, manuals, and more manuals! When 
we’re in doubt, we call another conference and some- 
times discuss for hours various phases of our problems. 
But how many sound films have we produced? How 
many sound strips? How many slides? How many 
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recordings? Regrettably few! A new sound film 
entitled, “‘Job Security” was recently released in 
about 14 States. A sound film strip called “FLI” 
(Farm Labor Information) was released by the 
national office this past spring in connection with the 
farm program. We have occasionally had sound 
recordings, particularly in connection with NEPH 
Week, but these have often been for public relations 
purposes rather than for staff training. In general 
it seems that we have made only a small start in the 
use of audio-visual methods. 

Why should we use this training device? Simply 
because it pays off. Ihe Army and Navy calculated 
that 40 percent more knowledge could be forced into 
the cranium by audio-visual methods, and it stays 
there longer. Estimates vary in the time saved by 
this training technique—estimates from 20 percent 
to 75 percent. An experiment at a prominent univer- 
sity recently indicated that 20 percent more is learned 
when you “see” as well as “‘hear’” and that you 
remember 38 percent more. If this is true, think of 
the thousands of hours of staff time that can be saved 
by using audio-visual methods, and think, too, of 
the value of having more information taught quickly 
only to be remembered longer. 


Staff Time.Can Be Saved 


Administrators in the field of employment security 
have often been, and probably will continue to be, 
confronted with the problem of a restricted budget. 
Here is a place where thousands of dollars of staff time 
can be saved. Training sessions need not necessarily 
be lengthy if the material is adequately prepared and 
presented. The cost of equipment needed for audio- 
visual education by the slide-film method is a pittance 


’ compared to the savings in staff time which can be 


effected by properly using this method of training. 

In Minnesota we have just recently entered into this 
field. We have made a small start. Six 35-mm. slide 
and strip-film projectors were purchased at a cost of 
$58 each. The cost of color film for making the slides 
is $2.61 per roll, which amounts to only 13 cents per 
slide, including the developing of the film. Our first 
series of 35-mm. colored slides for a training program 
on occupational testing for use in local offices (60 slides 
in all) cost only $7.83 for the film and developing. 
Another series of 40 slides on the farm employment 
program cost us only $5.22 for materials. There is, of 
course, the time used by our training department in 
preparing material before the pictures are taken, but 
we have found this method takes only slightly more 
time than preparing bulletins or manuals. Ordinarily, 
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one person in our training section can prepare the 
material for a particular subject in 2 or 3 days’ time. 
Movies are more expensive, but they, too, can be 
produced at a relatively low cost if we use our own 
equipment and our own staff. Within our own 
employment security division we have found a suf- 
ficient number of employees with a sincere interest in 
photography and audio-visual methods to perform the 
necessary work. In order to produce effective color 
slides, it is true that you must find someone on your 
staff, or hire someone from the outside, who has the 
artistic talent to draw illustrations to enliven the 
narrative. In our division we found several persons 
with this talent. They now assist the audio-visual 
training unit on a part-time basis as the need arises. 


Staff Gives Full Attention 


In Minnesota we are endeavoring to produce two 
series of training slides a month—one related to 
unemployment insurance matters and the other to 
employment service activities. To date the following 
visual training series have been produced on 35-mm. 
color film: occupational testing, employment counsel- 
ing, disqualifications, suitable work, employment in- 
terviewing, statistical reporting, employer liability, 
farm employment, and relations with schools. 

We have experimented with the production of a 
movie entitled, ‘“‘Ability—Not Disability—Counts.” 
To produce this film we secured the cooperation of 
Harold Ramsey of the Nebraska State Employment 
Service. The film runs for 25 minutes and cites 
examples of physically impaired workers successfully 
performing in Minnesota’s industries. It also por- 
trays the selective placement process in a local office 
and gives information as to why it pays to hire the 
handicapped. This film has been shown primarily 
to civic clubs and employer groups and is in reality a 
public relations item rather than strictly a staff 
training unit. It has, of course, also been shown to 
our local office staffs. 

We have found that 35-mm. color slides are easy to 
prepare and very adaptable to local office use. Each 
field supervisor is assigned a 35-mm. projector, which, 
incidentally, is easy to transport, being about the size 
of a portable typewriter. The field supervisors take 
the projectors and training slides with them on their 
visits to local offices and show the slides at scheduled 
staff meetings. A portable screen is quickly set up. 
Often, however, we find the screen unnecessary if 
there is a light-colored wall in the local office. This 
is quite satisfactory in a darkened room. As the slides 
are shown, the field supervisor discusses the pertinent 
points. A brief discussion by the group can be held 
on any particular subject as a slide is focused on the 
screen. One technique is to have a question-and- 
answer period following the exhibition of the slides; 
in some instances, a written quiz is conducted follow- 
ing the presentation of the subject. 
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There are definite advantages to audio-visual 
methods which cannot be ignored. In a darkened 
room with the staffs’ full attention focused upon the 
screen, you automatically get complete attention. 
Looking out the window, across the table at a fellow 
staff member, or “‘doodling”’ on paper aren’t likely to 
occupy an audience in a darkened room. The subject 
matter is well presented, since considerable thought has 
gone into preparation of the slides. You have a well- 
organized training program ready for action. Slides 
and movies also have an added advantage; you can 
illustrate your point by “blowing up” a particular 
chart, a particular section of an application card, or 
whatever else you want to stand out prominently as 
the verbal presentation is given. 

To date local office staffs in Minnesota, as well 
as State office sections, have been enthusiastic in 
their reception of this training method. Numerous 
letters and comments have been received from the 
staff indicating a desire for more and more visual aids. 
Without exception it has been pronounced effective 
and desirable. 

Film Sources 


Much more training material of an audio-visual 
nature could be prepared at the headquarters office 
level for distribution to the States. This is par- 
ticularly true of subjects which are common to all 
States, such as employment counseling methods, 
NEPH materials, employer contacting, etc. On the 
other hand, there are certain subjects which could 
better be prepared at the State level, particuarly 
unemployment insurance matters, and other items 
which vary in content or application in the different 
States. We can find talent right within our own 
staffs to perform this work. In addition, there are 
hundreds of commercial films covering a wide variety 
of subjects which are suitable for an employment 
security audience and which can be purchased or 
rented at a nominal cost. Many films are avilable for 
staff training purposes from commercial or public 
organizations without charge. ‘These, of course, 
should be very carefully checked for content and 
application to the Employment Security subject 
before they are used. 

Let’s go to work on this subject. There is a wide- 
spread use of audio-visual methods in the schools, in 
American industry, in the armed forces. Why should 
we lag behind all others? Let’s change the now faint 
murmur of interest in audio-visual training methods 
into a time-saving, money-saving boom. 


( - sameness ADMINISTRATION LETTER No. 149, sent to the State 
agencies on August 12, 1949, provided a listing of motion pictures 
and film strips related to employment security subjects. 


A supplement to this list was sent out with G. A. Letter 154, under 
date of October 10. Together, these lists represent, as of the time 
released, an up-to-date record of films which are available and useful 
to State agencies for staff training purposes. 
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Paul Travis, Des Moines local office manager, conducts a training class on organization. Those around the table from left to 
right are Ardythe Kinkki, Richard Kennedy, Gwendolyn London, and Anna Dellopoulous. 


Gives Employee a Better Chance... 


The Importance of Orientation Training 


By DEAN T. PRICE 


Placement and Training Officer 


Iowa Employment Security Agency 


F WE are to build our agencies to be recognized 
l clearly as professional services, attracting those 
employees who are interested in “career”? employ- 
ment, we must first carefully select all employees, and 
second, implant in them an interest in their work. 
The orientation process begins with the selection and 
hiring of an employee and continues as long as the 
employee faces new situations, even though he may be 
an “‘old-timer.”’ 

Selecting an employee for a certain kind of position 
and bringing him into a productive relationship with 
it, are two entirely different problems. In order to 
bridge the gap between these problems, we must 
properly introduce the worker to his work. We must 
transmit to him that confidence, that information and 
that point of view, which will transform him from 
merely an acceptable worker into a capable worker, 
confident and interested. There is no sharp line of 
demarcation between selection as a process and the 
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introduction of the worker to his job. ‘The process of 
orientation, of integrating him with his position in order 
to create a well-balanced worker in his work unit, 
naturally carries on after the actual selection of the 
worker has been completed. 

First impressions, even though often unreliable, 
tend to be lasting. An employe who has not been 
properly introduced to his work and to his agency’s 
policies, may be readily turned from a worker with 
high amibitions and creative ability into a routine 
worker with low morale and thwarted ambitions. 
Adherence to training with our Unit No. 1, ‘“‘Orienta- 
tion Handbook,” and other modern techniques for 
introducing a worker, acquaint him not only with his 
particular task and agency regulations, but also with 
the entire organization, its purpose and policies. 

The process of introduction of a new employee to 
his work has at least three objectives. First, to give 
him confidence in the purpose and objectives of his 
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agency; second, to give him a complete account of the 
work he is to perform; and third, to define the terms of 
service to the new worker. Unless these three objec- 
tives are clearly defined in the minds of those giving 
orientation training, they will be almost invariably 
neglected. These objectives are stated purposely in 
a broad form as the details in accomplishing them 
will vary according to organizational structure and 
to orientation training for different positions, It 
is obvious, for example, that orientation training in 
large local offices must be different than that in 
small local offices. It is also obvious that in some cases 
orientation training for clerical personnel must be 
different from that given professional personnel. 
In all cases, however, these three broad objectives 
must be kept in mind. 


Instilling Confidence 


In considering our first objective, that of giving the 
new employee confidence in the purpose and objec- 
tives of the agency, we must make certain that the 
trainer has a deep understanding of the objectives 
and that his interest is evidenced by his ability to 
transmit his enthusiasm to the new worker. 

Although the new employee must sell his services to 
the organization, in no less degree the organization 
through its contacts must sell itself to the new em- 
ployee. Failure on the part of the agency to do this 
serves to contribute to an attitude of mind on the 
part of the new employee unfavorable to permanence 
of tenure. We must always keep in mind that the 
“merchandise” each new employee offers to the 
agency, will necessarily be greater or less, according 
to the degree to which he himself is inspired by con- 
fidence and good will. 

It is natural for a new employee to want to know 
the “why” of an organization. The development of 
interest and confidence of a new employee in his 
organization depends to a great extent on the trainer’s 
ability to inspire that employee to the point where 
he will think, ‘Here is a good organization, its pur- 
‘pose is justifiable, its goal is worth striving for, its 
methods of achieving that goal are sound; I will 
be proud to help them achieve that goal.” As a 
means to this end a new employee should be thor- 
oughly grounded in the ES 6-Point Program. He 
should be equally informed as to the purpose of the 
UI program. He should know of the economic 
conditions which led to the organization of the 
Employment Service and also the Unemployment 
Insurance program. It is always well to point out 
some of the organization’s accomplishments, thus 
showing the new employee that goals are being 
achieved. Unless he understands the broad aspects 
of the total program, it is very difficult to fit himself 
into his own work-unit as an integral part in the 
accomplishment of such a program. 

Furthermore, it is natural for a new employee to 
want to know just where he fits into the total work 
picture. This information can best be imparted by 
graphic presentation of charts, both organizational 
and functional. Care must be taken to keep these 
charts as simple as possible, with more detail being 
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Manager Travis introduces new employee, Anna Dellopoulous, 
to her immediate supervisor, Dale Pilkington. 


shown on charts involving the unit in which the new 
employee will work. 

A new employee also wants to know just how the 
agency’s personnel policies will affect him. He wants 
to know the probability of continuity of employment, 
what are the agency’s policies with reference to pro- 
motion and salary increase, all sick leave and annual 
leave regulations, as well as policies concerning 
insurance and pension plans. 

Furthermore, it is natural for the new employee to 
desire reassuring information as to the moral and 
social environment that will be his as an employee 
of the agency. He will want to know something about 
the people with whom he will associate daily. Are 
they friendly, cooperative, helpful? 

All of this will go far in giving the employee confi- 
dence in the purpose and objectives of the agency— 
our first objective. 


Supervisor Should Explain the Job 


Our second objective is to give the employee a 
complete account of the work he is to perform. When 
the new employee is compelled to rely upon his own 
ingenuity in visualizing the work to which he is as- 
signed, there is every possibility of a disastrous reac- 
tion after he goes on the job. No employee can be 
given a just performance rating until he and his 
immediate supervisor come to an agreement, without 
misunderstanding, as to his actual work duties in- 
cluding not only content but also the quality of work 
performed. In full recognition of this situation, it is 
becoming more and more important to require the 
new employee to read carefully the written job 
description of the actual work to be performed. 
Following this, he should receive a careful explana- 
tion of it from the supervisor. 
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Whenever possible the new employee should see 
he work he is to perform, the desk or typewriter he 
is to use, and to meet the employees with whom he is 
‘o work. Here again a real responsibility rests with 
‘he supervisor to supplement the efforts of the trainer 
by giving the applicant as complete and as concise a 
conception of his work as possible, without overem- 
phasizing its favorable or unfavorable features. 

Our second objective will have been accomplished 
by careful presentation to the new employee of all 
general information pertaining to the duties of his job, 
thus eliminating the possibility of misunderstanding 
and the resultant loss of good will at a later date. 

Our third objective, that of defining the terms of 
service, on the surface appears to be comparatively 
simple. The fact that it appears simple often means 
that it receives little or no emphasis. One of the 
easiest ways for the new employee to get caught “‘off 
base”? without meaning to at all, is failure to observe 
local office rules. The responsibility rests squarely on 
the local office management to establish a definite 
understanding with the new employee whereby he 


accepts his position with complete knowledge of the 
terms under which he is to serve. For instance, he 
should have definite information as to the hours of 
work, as to the various sick and annual leave regula- 
tions. He should have definite information as to the 
salary received, when he is to receive it and what de- 
ductions are to be made. In equal measure, he 
should be informed as to the rules of conduct govern- 
ing employees. He should know in advance of the 
penalties attached to infractions of these rules. 
Thorough grounding in these fundamentals will 
insure his understanding of the terms of service—our 
third objective. 

Is all of this worth while? If a carefully selected 
new employee can be turned over to his immediate 
supervisor knowing the purpose and objectives of the 
agency, knowing how he fits into the total picture, 
what he is supposed to do, and what he can expect in 
return for what he does, he has a far better chance of 
becoming a loyal, efficient, and ambitious employee. 
Is giving him this chance worth the training time? 
You be the judge! 


Training in Continued Claims Interviewing 


By HARRY M. FLUKEN 


Assistant Regional Representative 


Bureau of Employment Security, San Francisco, Calif. 








THE training program referred to in this article was developed by 

Mr. Fluken and has been tested in the Sacramento, Calif., local 
office. Its further development and use in that State will be watched 
with interest. 








HE Claims interviewer working at the continued 

claims counter cannot do his job well unless he 

has these skills: (1) He must be able to handle the 
paper work accurately; (2) he must be expert in 
getting from claimants the necessary facts bearing 
upon their continuing eligibility; and (3) he must be 
qualified to interpret those facts correctly under the 
State’s unemployment insurance law and to take the 
proper action on every continued claim which he 
accepts. 

In addition to the skills required for the mere 
accomplishment of these tasks, he must possess the 
ability to do them all quickly. 

This is a large order to require of anyone, and in 
view of the fact that the claims interviewer stationed 
at the counter is ordinarily at the entrance classifica- 
tion, and frequently has little experience in this field, 
it is clear that the unemployment insurance agency 
of the State cannot realistically expect him to discover 
by sheer intuition the best way of doing his job, but it 
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must undertake to equip him properly if it expects 
from him a satisfactory level of competence. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of a technique for 
training continued claims interviewers, it might be 
well to digress long enough to emphasize a point 
implied in what has been said above. 

The word “‘determination”’ has acquired a restricted 
meaning in the administration of unemployment insur- 
ance. It is now used generally to describe a limited 
field of activity performed by a specialized section in 
either the local or central office of the agency after 
some definite question has been raised regarding the 
eligibility of the claimant. We are unfortunate in 
that the word so generally carries this connotation. 
Actually, it is evident that a determination has been 
made whenever any final decision has been reached 
regarding any claim; and this is true regardless of 
whether there was any specific question raised in 
connection with that claim. 

In this article, the word ‘“‘determination” will be 
used only in its broad sense—that is, it will be used to 
describe any final action taken by a representative of 
the agency. Hence, it will include those decisions 
which result in the payment of benefits without ques- 
tion as well as those which result in payment or denial 
only after some question has been raised requiring 
further investigation and additional interview. It is 
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Staff of the Sacramento Local Office. Left to right: Eugene Covington, Ruby McLetchie, Elaine Clarke, Frank Connors (manager), 











Vina Westphal, Wilma Byers, and Thomas Waters. 


clear that the majority of the kind of determinations 
under consideration here are made at the continued 
claims counter, and that this is the case whether the 
agency uses either the centralized or decentralized 
system of handling its questioned claims. 

The training of continued claims interviewers 
in the processing of forms and the other paper-work 
phases of the activity has presented few outstanding 
problems. This cannot be said, however, of the 
training methods for the fact-finding and determina- 
tion activities, which are certainly no less important 
if adequate performance is to be had. The develop- 
ment of staff to perform the two last-named functions 
will be the subject of this article. 

The discussion will be simplified if these functions 
are taken up in reverse order and the determination 
is considered first. 

In the final analysis, the continued claims inter- 
viewer, in all but the very small office, is required 
only to obtain proper evidence that the claimant is 
eligible before authorizing payment. In any case in 
which he cannot readily obtain acceptable evidence of 
eligibility, he will ordinarily refer the claimant to 
someone else for investigation or final determination. 
His job, then, is to make final determination in none 
but the affirmative cases—and in only those affirma- 
tive cases in which the evidence can be obtained 
within the time limits permitted by an activity per- 
formed at a counter. 

With this understanding of the function as a base, 
it is possible to define what must be done, and to 
suggest how it can most effectively be done. 


Check of Claimant’s Work Record 


What must be done in order to make the proper 
decision is to discover how the claimant participated 
in the labor force during the period covered by his 
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continued claim. Briefly, this means that the inter- 
viewer must find out whether the claimant worked 
full or part time during the week or was totally un- 
employed, and whether his circumstances during the 
period of unemployment constituted full or only par- 
tial participation in the labor force. Obviously, 
“participation in the labor force” is not restricted to 
those who are working full time. Even the totally 
unemployed are participating fully in the labor force 
if they are trying to get suitable work, are prepared 
to go to work upon reasonable notice, are registered 
for work, and meet the other tests which distinguish 
them from those whose participation in the labor force 
is restricted by their personal circumstances. 

The training of the continued claims interviewer 
is on a firm footing when he is given a clear under- 
standing of the character of the affirmative determina- 
tions which he makes and the nature of what he will 
need to discover about the claimant’s participation in 
the labor force before he can make them with assur- 
ance. Once this understanding is established, the 
more difficult task of imparting methods for putting it 
to practical use must be undertaken. The mere state- 
ment of the interviewer’s responsibilities serves little 
purpose unless he is also given some workable tech- 
niques for discharging them. 

The training method under consideration here is 
primarily directed to teaching the methods of dis- 
covering, as objectively as possible, the degree of 
participation of the claimant in the labor force. After 
the interviewer has obtained the facts on this matter, 
the decision which he will make will follow more or 
less automatically, provided he has an adequate 
knowledge of State law and policy. Moreover, any 
discussion which deals with fact-finding must point 
out the reasons why particular facts are sought; 
hence, at least by implication, the training in fact- 
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finding will itself afford some clues as to what deci- 
siois will properly follow from those findings. 

o discover how the claimant participated in the 
lavor force under those circumstances which exist 
when interviewing is done at the continued claims 
counter requires the exercise of considerable skill and 
ingenuity on the part of the interviewer, who must 
decide quickly on the most effective interviewing 
echnique for each claimant who files a claim. Any 
‘(raining method directed to this end must: 

1. Encourage the use of the interviewer’s judgment; 

2. Point up numerous clues for quickly selecting 
he appropriate line of questioning adapted specifically 
to the individual claimant being interviewed; and 

3. Illustrate at some length the reasons for the 
failure to achieve results if the wrong ways to carry on 
the interrogation are followed, such as the use of a 
routine or formalized set of questions, or permitting 
ihe claimant in effect to make his own eligibility 
determination by stating conclusions in response to 
questions rather than requiring from him objective 
facts regarding his circumstances. 

The training material which led to the preparation 
of this article was developed for the purpose of 
sharpening the highly specialized skills required 
of those people who are actually engaged in the 
interviewing work at the continued claims counter. 
The day-to-day contact with claimants is an essential 
part of the training. 


Training Material and Its Presentation 


Space limitations permit only a brief description 
of the training material itself and the method of 
presentation. ‘The material is written in narrative 
style, to hold interest, and it includes a number of 
illustrations of the how-to-do-it as well as of the 
how-not-to-do-it type, in addition to a full statement 
of the purpose of the interview and the function of the 
interviewer in the administrative process. Emphasis 
is given to the necessity for the employment of 
resourcefulness and ingenuity in the interview. The 
method of presentation takes maximum advantage of 
repetition as an aid to training. 

Groups of from 4 to 10 continued claims inter- 
viewers are trained in 3 sessions of about 2 hours each 
under the direction of a moderator who does not 
attempt to instruct in the usual sense. At each of 
these sessions, the interviewers alternately read the 
material aloud, each one reading aloud a page or so 
at a time while the others read the same material 
silently. The first session has the primary purpose of 
acquainting them with the material in its entirety. 
The second and third sessions are conducted in almost 
the same way, except that the material is somewhat 
shortened to focus attention on techniques and to 
exclude matter of a general nature which does not 
require repetition. ‘The interviewers are encouraged 
to discuss it critically among themselves and to point 
out specific examples of applications of the techniques 
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in their regular work. The sessions are held a week 
apart to permit the trainees to test the suggestions in a 
variety of circumstances under actual working 
conditions. 

This somewhat unusual method of presentation was 
not selected because of its novelty. The purpose of 
reading the material aloud is fourfold. First, it helps 
to develop the interviewers’ ability to express them- 
selves orally; it helps to overcome mannerisms of 
speaking, such as timidity and poor diction, which 
reduce the speaker’s effectiveness. Second, it helps to 
break down resistance to a new thought, which is 
reduced when the person to be reached has a part in 
expressing that thought. Third, and more important, 
it assures that the material has been read, and read 
correctly. Finally, it has been shown that the inter- 
viewers enjoy this method of presentation and profit 
by it. They are obviously enthusiastic over effective 
training in the ways to do their work well. 


Training Basic to Program 


The techniques of interviewing and fact-finding are 
not greatly affected by peculiarities of individual State 
laws. Hence, a method which is successful in this field 
in one State may be used effectively in other States, 
with some modification. The California Department 
of Employment furnished the testing ground. That 
agency is interested in improved fact-finding methods, 
and made available the facilities of the Sacramento 
local office, as well as the central office staff, in con- 
ducting and evaluating the test. The agency feels 
that some such training is basic to a properly admin- 
istered unemployment insurance program, and _ is 
cooperating with the regional office in further devel- 
opment work with the view of State-wide extension 
as soon as practicable. 

The implication is not-intended, of course, that this 
training method is in itself sufficient to assure that an 
acceptable job of continued claims interviewing will 
be done. It covers only one phase of the function, but 
that is a most important one. Obviously, training 
must also be given in the other phases of the function, 
such as knowledge of law and precedent, as well as 
general background in unemployment insurance. 

Finally, it must not be assumed that the training of 
continued claims interviewers in determinations is a 
one-time deal. It is most important that intermedi- 
ate supervisors be continuously evaluating individual 
performance and determining the needs for additional 
in-service and refresher training. As this is being 
written, preliminary work is being done with the 
end in view of presenting specific techniques by 
means of which supervisors can make such evaluations 
accurately. 

Meanwhile, it is essential that continued claims 
interviewers be given the advantage of some such 
training as has been outlined in the foregoing, as no 
follow-up training can be effective unless a solid 
foundation of basic understanding is first provided. 
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Evaluation Is a Continuation of Training 


By ROBERT M. pu BRUYNE 


Assistant Director 


North Carolina State Employment Service 


NE of the functions of management is to carry ona 
training program in order that the local office 
staff may, individually and collectively, under- 

stand the objectives of management and the methods 
of attaining them. Efficient administration then 
requires that some measure be applied so that the 
results of training may be evaluated both qualitatively 
and quantitatively and a conclusion reached as to its 
effectiveness. Management, however, must always 
remain aware of the fact that evaluation is not a 
precise technique, and that the application of hard- 
and-fast rules and standardized, mechanical methods 
and controls may not only result in stifling honest effort 
but can produce inaccurate conclusions. 

A typical example of evaluating the effectiveness of 
specific training is the step-by-step development of the 
counseling program. Prior to the actual naming of 
counseling as a local office function, this service had 
been rendered to applicants, but in isolated cases only, 
and was dependent on the individual interviewer’s 
interest in the applicant and instinctive knowledge 
of counseling methods. This was equivalent to 
medical diagnosis by a competent midwife. 


A Practical Approach 


With the recognition of counseling as a proper 
and necessary function of the public employment 
service, it became essential that we not only study and 
attempt to perfect the mechanics of a newly identified 
function, but that our thinking be broadened and our 
approach to specialized service of this sort be along 
practical and realistic lines. It would have been easy 
for such a program to wander off in all directions. 

Basic training in counseling should be done in 
group sessions, to establish principles and formulae 
recognized in guidance. Follow-up training should be 
almost entirely on an individual basis. This individual 
training, done by central office and local office super- 
visors, is patently necessary by the very nature of 
counseling, which is the application of accepted 
general principles to the individual’s need. Counselors 
show individual] response to, and progress in, assisting 
the applicant within the general framework of the 
guidance function. This calls for subjective, as well 
as objective, meais of evaluating the counseling 
training. 

Admittedly, counseling training cannot be held 
solely responsible for the weakness of that function 
in any local office. Management, as reflected in 
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staff relationships, effective handling and distribution 
of work loads, intelligent assignment of specific 
duties to those most suited for them, is certainly 
responsible in great measure for the success or failure 
of a counseling program. However, with allowances 
made for such factors, a reasonably accurate quanti- 
tative evaluation of the effectiveness of counseling 
training may be made in the central office by study 
and analysis of the monthly report, Form ES-209. 
Ratios of counseling cases to new applications, initial 
to total counseling interviews, as indicated in the 
ES Manuat, Part I, 8153, referral and placement of 
counseled applicants to total number of active appli- 
cations of counsellees, are all significant in pointing 
up balance, or the lack of it, in local office operations. 

It is only in the local office, however, that any 
accurate measure of quality can be reached. To 
determine what sort of job is being done, local office 
records and personnel must be consulted. 


All-Around Discussion 


In the local office evaluation it is important to have 
a free discussion with the manager and those members 
of his staff who are involved in any phase of counsel- 
ing. This usually includes the receptionist, the super- 
visor of the section, and the counselors. The primary 
purpose of this meeting is to insure that everyone 
concerned fully understands what the evaluation is to 
cover, and that it is just another step in improving 
performance through knowledge and understanding 
of the function. There is a distinct advantage in 
having local office people brought into any study or 
evaluation of their performance. Such an approach 
eliminates the ‘“‘snoopervision’” taint, and usually 
results in an attitude of cooperation and participation 
rather than the defensive resistance sometimes met 
with. During this meeting the quantitative aspects of 
the situation are discussed. This presents an oppor- 
tunity to clarify any misconceptions regarding the 
weight the counseling program should have in the 
total operation of the office. If training has been 
effective it will have made clear the practical need of 
counseling as a service, rather than looking on it 
merely as a production item for reporting purposes. 

From this rather general discussion, the attention of 
the group is turned toward a study of specific counsel- 
ing cases, with the emphasis almost entirely on quality. 
While the mechanical use of a control sheet such as 
Form ES-613 is dangerous, the form may be used by 
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North Carolina stresses continued individual training and evaluation of the counseling program. Supervising Interviewer Grace 
Hartzog, of the Raleigh local office, discusses specific counseling cases with other members of the Raleigh staff. From left to 
right: Mrs. Hartzog, Bob Drew, Alvis Jordan, and Macon Becton. 


the discussion leader as a check list during a session 
of this sort. Such a device will be even more useful 
when it is accompanied by detailed interpretation of 
each item on the form from a qualitative standpoint. 
Training outlines now being developed by the Bureau 
of Employment Security for this purpose will be of 
great help in overcoming any tendency toward 
mechanization of the application of control sheets. 
This most important phase of evaluation will show the 
effectiveness of training and will allow the local office 
personnel to demonstrate in tangible fashion their 
understanding and skill in supplying a counseling 
service. The source material comes from the active 
and inactive files. How much of these files will be 
used will depend on their size, but a minimum of 20 
cards on recognized counseling cases should be pulled 
for examination and discussion. In addition, a sub- 
stantial portion of the remainder of the active file 
should be scrutinized for such applications as appear 
to be valid counseling cases but which have not been 
identified as such. 


Analysis Will Reveal Shortcomings 


Evaluation of the service given an applicant reaches 
a stage of both objective and subjective analysis at this 
point. Objective, because a registration card should 
supply a rather comprehensive picture of the ap- 
plicant; his personal characteristics, his background, 
his attainments in terms of skill level and income, and 
the problem that stands between him and job success 
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and satisfaction. Subjective, because it is recognized 
that there are many intangibles that are difficult to 
record, many problems contributing to the main one. 
Here it is that the individual interviewer’s part in the 
discussion can reveal whether his understanding of the 
counseling function is clear and sure or whether he 
proceeds by rote and renders only a mechanical per- 
formance, satisfactory, perhaps, for the record but of 
no value to the applicant. 

There are obvious dangers in both objective and 
subjective methods of evaluation, but in the hands of 
competent supervisors tentative conclusions can be 
reached and possible areas of strength and weakness 
identified. Such methods of evaluation as outlined 
above are actually a continuation of training and 
when properly applied, result in increasingly higher 
standards of performance as the process is repeated. 
Other methods may supplement this procedure. 
The use of counseling control forms, periodic sub- 


-mission of records of individual cases to supervisors, 


discussions with applicants and employers all serve 
to provide data from which a conclusion may be 
reached. 

The function of counseling is too highly specialized 
to lend itself to a standardized routine of evaluation 
if we are to gain the most from a continuing counseling 
program. ‘The important thing is that our basic 
philosophy be sound, and that our plans for training 
and evaluation be geared to the progress made and 
toward the increased skill of personnel in performing 
the counseling function. 
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Tue LoursiANA INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 18) 


work and internship, a student whose name is on an 
eligible register may be appointed to a position in an 
office of the division anywhere in the State. 

When there are no vacancies, three courses of action 
are followed: (1) the office of the Merit System 
Director is so advised in order that it may consider the 
qualifications of the individual for positions in other 
merit system agencies; (2) Federal and city civil- 
service agencies are contacted regarding job openings; 
and (3) the placement facilities of the Employment 
Service are fully utilized. Because of their prior 
training and service, students who are not immediately 
appointed to regular positions in the Employment 
Security Division, upon completion of their internship, 
are given every consideration for subsequent openings 
as they occur. 

The program outlined above is now in its third year. 
From the standpoint of both Tulane University and 
the Division of Employment Security it has been 
successful in that it has been the means by which a 
group of able young men and women interested in the 
public service as a career have had an opportunity 
while still in school to begin that career. Out of last 
year’s group of 10, 8 accepted positions in the division. 
This fact is evidence that the training program as con- 
ducted has succeeded in stimulating student interest in 
the work of the division an@ a desire to continue in 
that work. 
students. A number have applied who were interested 
in the internship only as a part-time job while in 
college, but it is not difficult to discover and eliminate 
them in the oral interview. 


It is also evidence of careful selection of 





Tulane University and the Division of Employment 
Security have succeeded in establishing mutually 
satisfactory working relations in the program. Several 
other government agencies have expressed an interest 
in the plan, and it is believed that, as student interest 
in the public service grows, cooperative arrangements 
cam be worked out with them. 

Another result of the program is the increased in- 
terest on the part of the Employment Security per- 
sonnel in taking additional college work. A number 
of employees who have been in the division for many 
years, along with some of the newer arrivals, are 
taking one or more courses in University College, 
which is the evening division of ‘Tulane, or in other 
colleges offering evening courses. University College 
has extended its curriculum to include the Public 
Administration Program, and the results of this ex- 
pansion are already encouraging. 

The Division of Employment Security lists the fol- 
lowing as its objectives in setting up the internship 
program: (1) to provide well-trained professional 
personnel for positions in the agency; (2) to develop 
a greater desire for self-improvement among present 
employees; (3) to furnish a more efficient service to 
the public; (4) +o assist the* State’s merit-system 
agency in the recruitment of better qualified applicants 
for professional classifications; and (5) to foster a 
general awareness that the agency has highly trained 
employees and is entitled to public respect and con- 
fidence. At the present time the division feels that 
these objectives are being fulfilled. Tulane Univer- 
sity, in turn, feels that it is rendering a distinct public 
service and hopes that its Public Administration Pro- 
gram can continue to serve the division and at the same 
time grow into a tool of increasing usefulness to other 
government agencies. 


Staif Development Through Consultative Supervision 


By MARVIN E. THAMES 


Administrator, Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


NE phase of supervisory training which is prob- 
ably more often neglected than any other is that 
of keeping supervisors informed as to changes in 

agency policy, organization, and procedures. The 
uninformed supervisor cannot effectively direct the 
work of his unit. Neither can he properly relate his 
unit’s activities to other functions. 

In the Louisiana Division of Employment Security 
senior and junior staff conferences are held monthly. 
At these conferences problems relating to objectives, 
policy, and procedures are discussed. The resulting 
exchange of ideas and the variety of suggestions pro- 
vides management with a broad basis for making 
administrative decisions. Moreover, the group dis- 
cussion of basic questions of mutual concern stimulates 
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closer staff cooperation. These conferences produce 
better informed supervisors and are preliminary to 
the practice of consultative supervision as a manage- 
ment method. 

The term ‘“‘consultative supervision”? was probably 
used for the first time in an article by H. H. Carey 
in Nation’s Business, April 1937. Consultative super- 
vision and management was defined by Mr. Carey as 
“the procedure whereby supervisors and executives 
consult with employees or their representatives as 
equals on all matters affecting the employees’ welfare 
or interests prior to formulating policies or taking 
action.” 

The War Manpower Commission, during 1944, 
sought to integrate consultative supervision into 
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Administrator Thames confers with senior staff, Louisiana Commissioner of Labor, and representative of Regional Office, BES. 
Left to right, Jules L. Lamothe, U. C. Director; Howard E. Blackstock, Chief of Farm Placement; Edwin I. Soule, Commissioner 
of Labor; Marvin E. Thames, Administrator; William B. Myrick, Chief of Staff Services; Lewis D. Dunbar, General Counsel; W. L. 
Crawford, Associate Regional Representative, BES; George J. Domas, Chief of Operating Controls; and Rayburn L. Anderson, 


Chief of Personnel and Training. 


operations as the means by which its Organization 
and Management Program could be accomplished. 
Accordingly in Louisiana an employee-supervisor 
conference program was developed in an attempt to 
expedite the transaction of business and aid the formal 
flow of instructions. ‘Two-way channels of information 
between all organizational levels were thereby estab- 
lished and encouraged with notable success. While 
the primary purpose of this program was to strengthen 
and further coordinate the efforts of agency personnel, 
the byproduct of staff training was of inestimable value. 
Since the war, Louisiana has expanded its employ- 
ment security function although operating with less 
personnel. ‘To accomplish more work with fewer 
employees it has been necessary to have improved 
coordination of effort along with a better trained and 
more versatile staff. Numerous and _ interrelated 
programs have required that employees have a broad 
knowledge of agency objectives and activities if they 
are to properly relate their work to over-all aims. In 
view of this we have again adopted a conference 
program directed toward improving supervision. 
In this agency formal meetings of the senior staff 
ire held on the second Friday of each month. On the 
‘ollowing Monday similar meetings of the junior staff 
ire held, alternately presided over by staff members 
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who attend the Friday meetings. In addition, regular 
consultation between the administrator and senior 
staff members has been effected and procedures have 
been developed for improving staff consultation on 
specific problems. 

While Mr. Carey did not suggest consultative 
supervision and management as a panacea for all 
personnel management problems, he recommended 
it as one of the best approaches to the proper and 
satisfactory handling of personnel relations problems. 
Such supervision, he said, would “‘result in the develop- 
ment of about as high a degree of cooperation from 
employees as it is humanly possible to attain.”’* 

In this agency we consider consultative supervision 
not only as a method of personnel management, but 
also as a means of improving operations through staff 
development. We expect individual employees to 
develop more rapidly as the result of participation in 
the solution of problems usually reserved for manage- 
ment. We have found that better planning results 
from employing cooperative judgment and _ that 


smoother execution results from _better-informed 
personnel. 
*H. H. Carey, ‘“‘Consultative Supervision,” NATIoN’s 
Business, April 1937, p. 44 ff. 
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B. M. Schowe, labor economics research specialist, has been 
called the “‘dean” of deaf workers because of his long service 


with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 








The deaf chemists, Robert Lankenau and Kenneth Kress, are 
assigned to the company’s general laboratory. 





/ 7 
Two deaf workers, William Johnson and Joseph Rygelski, at 
work refinishing company furniture. 
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It Started 38 Years Ago ae 


The Deal Workers 
of Firestone 


EAF workers are engaged in many types of work 

in the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s plants in 

Akron, Ohio. They are to be found operating 
huge punch presses, doing chemical laboratory 
experiments, setting type in the printing department, 
working on production of rubber goods and in many 
other occupations. 

With more than 38-years’ experience in hiring deaf 
workers, the Firestone Co. has found them capable 
and enthusiastic. They do their work well and enter 
into many company-sponsored activities, such as 
bowling and softball. 

Among the deaf workers at Firestone can be found 
people from as far away as California, ‘Texas, Florida, 
New York, South Dakota, and Montana. Contacts 
with school authorities and rehabilitation officials in 
many States have contributed to this result. 

In interviewing and counseling these workers, 
members of the employment department rely on visual 





Armature winding is the skilled work performed by Frank Bauer, 
15-year employee of the mechanical division. 
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si nals—hand, lip, and writing. They are aided 
‘atly by B. M. Schowe, labor economics research 
ecialist. Mr. Schowe, deaf since the age of 13, was 
red by Firestone 30 years ago to recruit deaf labor. 
lie later worked on tire building and inspecting, and 

| 1934 started his present work. He has always been 

n call with the employment department for help 

vith interviewing and counseling of deaf workers. 

During his career Mr. Schowe has addressed many 
lifferent groups of the deaf and conferences of deaf 
‘ducators. He recently read a paper before the 
vocational section of the national convention of 
\merican Instructors of the Deaf in Jacksonville, Ll. 

According to Mr. Schowe deafness ranks as a 
physical disability, but it is a disability without any 
impairment of strength or dexterity. The only handi- 
cap common to all deaf persons is a severe, but not 
impassable, rupture in their line of communication. 

“Start with the reasonable assumption that deaf 
workers are innocent of disqualifying disabilities for 
any given operation unless proved guilty,” says 
Mr. Schowe. 

A common fallacy is that deaf workers are immune 
to the irritation of noise and can therefore be used to 
good advantage on noisy jobs. On the contrary, many 
deaf persons are actually hypersensitive to the irrita- 
tion of noises. ‘The same precautions are observed as 
with hearing workers. It must first be established 
that the individual is immune to noise. 

Jobs classified as common labor are rarely suitable 
for the deaf. Deaf workers without special trade skills 
are usually more successful as machine operators and 
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No handicap here as deaf worker, George Crichton, operates a 


huge punch press at the steel products division of the company. 
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bench hands, where manual dexterity is a prime 
requisite. 

The critical test is: Does deafness impair the 
worker’s safety? The jobs on which sound perception 
is essential are not hard to spot and there is less danger 
that deaf workers will be misplaced on this account 
than that their range of usefulness will be needlessly 
limited. 

Specific accident hazards, such as a traveling crane 
with a warning sound signal, are generally less 
hazardous in practice than in theory. In theory it is 
necessary to hear the signal or run the risk of being 
caught under a loaded crane. 


The simple precaution for the deaf in such cases is to 
keep safe without relying on any signal. However, 
they check the position of the crane when in its range. 
Such practice in taking precautions is routine in the 
discipline of the deaf. 

Deaf workers are not segregated at Firestone. 
When segregation has been tried elsewhere it has met 
with small success. The aptitudes of deaf workers are 
too varied to be channeled in one direction. The rule 
followed by Firestone is to make assignments under 
congenial foremen or supervisors on the basis of 
qualifications for the jobs. 

During the breaking-in period more than a normal 
amount of written instruction is required; but, even 
though experience indicates that it takes more time 
and more patience to break in the deaf worker, the 
dividends for the extra effort are great in loyalty and 
dependability. 





Shown at her work as a splicer of tire plies is Katherine Lenz 
who has had 20 years of service with the company. 
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Evaluation of Internal Controls . . . 


Auditing Local Office Benefit Records 


By RAY ROTHROCK 


Benefits Supervisor, Benefit Division 


Employment Security Department, Olympia, Wash. 


URING the latter part of the year 1946 and the 

first half of 1947 an independent audit of the 

Employment Security Department was con- 
ducted by the ‘State Division of Departmental 
Audits.”’ During the course of this audit, the first in 
the history of this agency, an inspection was made of 
the records maintained im the central office account- 
ing division, audit unit, fiscal control section, machine 
room operational unit, all local offices staffed by 
claims-taking personnel, and in other branches of the 
agency, with special attention given to the correlation 
of the work and records produced, in order to deter- 
mine how much reliance could be placed on the exist- 
ing systems of internal controls. The “Benefit Divi- 
sion’”’ audit consisted of spot checking certain parts of 
the records maintained in each of the local offices and 
consumed the time of two auditors for a period of 
several months. Local office claim record cards and 
correspondence files were examined: 

(a) For overpayments and cause of same. 

(6) To determine the interpretation of the law con- 
cerning authorized benefit payments and the condi- 
tions of eligibility of claimants. 

(c) To determine the conditions under which claim- 
ants may be disqualified from receiving benefits. 

(7) To determine whether or not an impartial 
attitude was assumed in considering conflicting state- 
ments of employers and employees. 

(e) To ascertain to what extent uniformity pre- 
vailed throughout the State in making decisions af- 
fecting the disqualification or eligibility of claimants. 

As a result of this audit, several recommendations 
were made to the commissioner, among them the 
following: ‘‘Further improvement would result from 
an efficient audit of all local offices by a trained group 
of auditors or inspectors, under the supervision of the 
commissioner.” 

As a result of the independent auditors’ recom- 
mendation, an audit program was initiated, at the 
request of the c»mmissioner, and placed under the 
direct supervision of the head of the service unit 
within the benefit division. 


Scope and Objectives 


After the decision was made to have an audit pro- 
gram, there still remained the question of the scope of 
the audit. It was determined that the claim record 
card must be the basis of any audit, this card being 
the only permanent record in the local office on which 
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is summarized all of the information pertinent to the 
payment (or denial) of benefits to a claimant. With 
regard to any one particular claimant, the “official” 
documents (continued claim cards, warrants, initial 
application, mail certifications, denial of benefits, 
medical statements, etc.) are filed in so many different 
places as to make it virtually impossible to audit any 
appreciable number of accounts, and yet it was 
apparent that, if an audit was to be meaningful, an 
appreciable number of accounts had to be checked. 
Therefore, from a practical standpoint, the claim 
record card had to be the record which would receive 
the bulk of the auditor’s attention. 

Next, it was determined that the audit should be 
factual in nature and should not be concerned with 
the propriety of determinations either allowing or 
denying benefits, as the review unit in the central 
office benefit division is charged with the responsi- 
bility of maintaining an internal check over local 
office determinations of claimants’ eligibility. 

The primary objectives of the audit program are to 
determine local office adherence to our ‘‘Manual of 
Local Office Benefit Functions” as it relates to the 
preparation of claim record card, the recording of 
subsequent claimant reports and determination activ- 
ities, the filing of required substantiating documents 
and correspondence, and the maintenance of special 
files for pending appeals and overpayments; to insure 
proper local office disbursement and handling of 
agency funds in the payment of benefits; and to detect 
patterns of weakness in local office operations, with 
recommendations for remedial action through staff 
training, manual changes, change in forms, and 
so forth. 

The next step then became the problem of devising 
work sheets or schedules for use by the auditors for 
recording their findings, while conducting the audit, 
in an orderly and understandable manner. The work 
sheets became the backbone of the audit program and 
from them stems the audit report which is used as a 
basis for determining and carrying out required cor- 
rective action. The work sheets or schedules may be 
prepared on columnar paper with name space for 
identifying claimants, and sufficient numbered 
columns to record findings on each individual item to 
be audited. Following is a typical list of work sheets 
used in conducting an audit: 


1. Inspection of claim record cards (Washington 
State claims). 
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Inspection of claim record cards (interstate). 
Inspection of claim record cards (veterans). 
Possible over and underpayments. 

Inspection of records with regard to consider- 
ation being given to employer separation dates of 
claimants (for possible over and underpayments). 

6. Survey of local office overpayment accounts for 
reconciliation with overpayment balances as shown 
by the treasurer’s records. 

‘7. Comparison of information on work registration 
card with claim record card. 

8. Inspection of mail claimant procedure. 

9. Reconciliation of duplicate payment listings. 

This list of work sheets is not all-inclusive nor need 
they all be used for each audit. 

The audit report is prepared by the auditor, at his 
home office, from information contained in the work 
sheets and from any pertinent notes prepared during 
the course of the audit and based upon observations 
made while conducting the audit. The following are 
examples of main headings contained in a typical 
audit report: 

(1) Washington State Claims (work sheet for audit of 
claim record cards).—(a) Brief description of scope of 
audit (percentage of active and inactive claim record 
cards audited, social security account number series 
audited, and total reports posted to claim record 
cards); (b) recapitulation of pertinent schedule, 
indicating nature of error or omission, column 
number on work sheet, and number of errors or 
omissions; (c) reference to sections of MANUAL per- 
tinent to specific error or omission; (d) comments 
concerning any unusual methods of operation noted 
during the course of the audit which relate to this 
phase of the audit. 

(2) Washington State Correspondence.—(a) Brief descrip- 
tion of scope of audit; (6) result of audit; (c) reference 
to sections of MANUAL pertinent to errors or omis- 
sions; (d) suggestions for improvement. 

(3) Interstate Claims (acting as agent State).—(a) Brief 
description of scope of audit; (6) recapitulation of 
work sheet, showing nature of error or omission, 
column number on work sheet and total errors or 
omissions; (c) reference to section of MANUAL relating 
to error or omission. 

(4) Possible Overpayments.—(a) Brief description of 
scope of audit and listing of factors considered in 
arriving at conclusions; (b) citation of total possible 
overpayments and dollar value, followed by break- 
down indicating number of possible overpayments 
and reasons therefor. 

(5) Possible Underpayments.—Findings are indicated 
in the same manner as item 4 above. 

(6) Appeal Procedure—(a) Brief description of audit 
scope; (4) findings with reference to pertinent work 
sheets; (c) reference to sections of MANUAL pertinent 
to errors or omissions. 

(7) Comparison of Claim Record Cards with Employment 
Service Work Application Cards.—(a) Brief outline of scope 
of audit; (b) recapitulation of work sheet findings, 
showing number of reports to claim benefits, number 
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of referrals to Employment Service for interview, 
number of Employment Service renewals, and num- 
ber of Employment Service referrals, followed by a 
further recapitulation indicating errors or omissions 
in recording and coordinating information entered 
on either the work application or claim record card 
which is pertinent to both the Employment Service 
and the Unemployment Compensation Divisions. 

(8) Overpayment Records and Collection Procedure.—(a) 
Recapitulation of work sheet relating to reconciliation 
of local office overpayment accounts with listing of 
balance as shown by the treasurer’s office; (6) sug- 
gested action required to correct differences indicated 
in reconciliation; (c) review of local office collection 
action as required in MANUAL. 

(9) Suggestions—Recording of suggestions of the 
local office manager and the claims supervisor for 
changes in forms and procedures. 


Where the Report Goes 


The completed audit report is distributed as follows: 

A. One copy, with work sheets attached, is directed 
to the local office manager, with the request that the 
report and work sheets be reviewed with such of the 
local office personnel as are directly concerned and 
necessary adjustments made in the records as indicated 
by the work sheets. It is further requested that the 
work sheets be returned to the central office, benefit 
division, together with a report from the local office 
manager, indicating the action taken to correct 
errors Or Omissions. 

B. One copy sent to the appropriate field supervisor, 
with the suggestion that the findings be discussed 
with the local office manager and corrective action 
taken. 

C. One copy circulated to the commissioner, the 
assistant commissioner (UC); the chief of field oper- 
ations, and any other interested division or section 
heads affected, as indicated by the findings of the 
auditor. 

D. One copy to chief, benefit division, for action on 
suggested changes in forms and procedures. 

The benefit functions in this State are performed on 
a decentralized basis, with the exception of the 
issuance of warrants, which are prepared in the 
central office and directed to the local office for deliv- 
ery to the claimant on his next report day. The local 
office activities are under the direct administrative 
control of the chief of field operations, who is directly 
responsible to the assistant commissioner and com- 
missioner, with the central office, benefit division, 
retaining functional control over local office benefit 
operations. The first thought, then, is that, with the 
audit program under the direct supervision of the 
chief, benefit division, with only functional responsi- 
bilities for local office operations, there would be 
conflicts with line supervision responsibilities under 
control of the chief of field operations. This State, 
however, has not experienced any such difficulties. 
The benefit division is vested with the responsibility 
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for corrective action, indicated in the audit reports, 
that pertains exclusively to functional responsibilities, 
such as changes in forms, MANUAL changes, and inter- 


pretation of law. All line operation problems are 
handled by recommendations from the local office 
manager, the field supervisor for the area, and other 
pertinent division or section heads, directed through 
approved organizational channels to the chief of 
field operations. 

At its inception, the audit program was accepted 
in local offices with a great degree of skepticism 
and trepidation. This feeling has changed gradually, 
as the program progressed through its growing pains 
to where, at the present time, it is accepted by all 
concerned as a means of improving local office oper- 
ations, as was the original intent. It has been of 
considerable value and assistance to the local offices 
in formulating training programs and, in general, 
improving qualitatively the local office operations 
as they relate to benefit. functions. In addition, 
the knowledge that an audit will inevitably be 
conducted in a local office has a tendency to create a 
competitive spirit and a desire to have complete and 
accurate records and files. 

In theory, and giving consideration to internal 
controls required by the MANUAL as well as to field 
supervision, an external audit of local office operations 
should not be necessary. In actual practice, however, 
internal control fails in every office to at least some 
degree, due to work pressure, the necessarily compli- 
cated nature of procedures, and because of ordinary 
human lapses. These factors are recognized in 
private industry, where no well operated business 
would consider being without an audit program of 
some type. 

It is believed the cost of our audit program, when 
weighed against the benefits derived, is negligible. 
The overpayments and underpayments discovered 
will alone justify its existence, without giving any 
further consideration to improved forms, changes in 
procedure which eliminate unnecessary operations, 
training programs which can be pointed directly at 
areas of weakness, and numerous other benefits. At 
the present time we have 3 auditors in the field, 
covering 26 local offices, with each auditor responsible 
for a preassigned area. The auditors are limited to 
1 week in each of the local offices, with the exception 
of several of the larger ones where 2 weeks are re- 
quired. After the completion of an audit in each 
office within the auditor’s area, another cycle is 
started; thus all offices are audited from three to four 
times each benefit year and a constant audit of current 
activities is maintained. 

We are at the present time experimenting with the 
preparation of consolidated comparative reports by 
field supervision area and contemplate, eventually, a 
State-wide comparative report which will indicate by 
local office the type of error or omission, the frequency 
of its occurrence, and statistical information denoting 
percentage of error or omission as related to total 
claim record card entries. 











For TRAINING BY VISUAL AIDs 


(Continued from page 24) 


Branch office managers have expressed unqualified 
approval of visual aids training material. Some 
typical comments are: 


“Films are a good method of getting training ideas 
across.”” 


‘Visual aids serve as one of the quickest and most 
effective means of instilling both concrete and abstract 
ideas.” 

“The staff appreciate the opportunity of getting 
this type of training and suggest that further visual 
aids should be used.” 

“‘Recommended that visual material on reception 
and other agency operations be developed for branch 
office use.” 

“Suggest that more visual aids be developed pri- 
marily for training in Unemployment Compensation 
and Employment Service work.” 

“Staff thought they would like to see films showing 
methods of production in jobs in industry.” 








fk MarRKET FOR CoLiece Grapuates (Harvard University 
Press, 1949) is a new 202-page book by Seymour E. Harris, 
Harvard University economist. It discusses the serious prob- 
lem of supply and demand for college graduates as their num- 
bers continue to rise rapidly year after year while jobs com- 
mensurate with their training fail to keep pace. 


The problem, warns Professor Harris, may have drastic 
political, economic, and sociological consequences unless in- 
telligent citizens and the people who influence educational 
policy and millions of parents take action. 


Some of the aspects of the problem treated in the book are: 
Competition between college and noncollege men; school 
attendance and the labor market; earnings of college graduates; 
distribution of gainful workers in industries; numbers and per- 
centages in the labor force; education and the labor market; 
college education and efficiency in occupations; openings for 
college graduates; education and unemployment; unemploy- 
ment in the learned professions; and participation of women in 
the labor market. 


As possible solutions, Professor Harris proposes: A broadcast 
of the facts to American youth, greater emphasis on the non- 
economic aspects of education, and an extension of the market for 
college graduates to be achieved by attack on restrictionism in 
medicine and other professions,by improved financing of edu- 
cation and medicine, and by other methods he bolsters with 
reference to economic data. 








In The February Review .. . 


A Forum on Veterans’ Problems 
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‘ BOX SCORE OF MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE FIELD PUBLISHED IN THE EMPLOYMENT 
} SECURITY REVIEW 1944-49 
‘ 
| State 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 | 1944 | Total 
: 3 
. ica incense aekerapetennened 2 3 1 6 ide ie 12 
pS ee ee ee — wih — nad wis si — 
eiucue pint eenedeoeietiewea 3 2 — 1 2 was 8 
is bcnie ia weeteNeNeseeeinas aan 3 1 1 3 wae S 
NG ind ioe wnidin paipn dee wewin 9 6 8 17 7 4 51 
Ce tetecrnrtadh ane aekewee 2 3 wis 4 4 3 16 
i EE ee ee 1 3 2 4 4 4 18 
i er ere wen 1 ws 1 aie ons 2 
District of Columbia... ......cccccee. 2 4 —_ 4 2 12 
. EE ee ee ae re 5 5 2 5 1 wae 18 
kts aneraecrexorexsannnnnxas 5 2 13 12 3 - 35 
SPECT TT TCT err CT eT Te 2 1 wi 1 _ 1 5 
IN 2d bitin whibinwewieeaeuiains 1 5 2 4 3 1 16 
PN 62 cicnbavikdtede nna wean Keene 5 6 4 14 6 4 39 
DR i nie nen peicondacen are wickets 2 7 3 12 2 2 28 
Se ee ee eee ee eae 1 3 3 4 2 1 17 
itech ad wertieitemeammewiins ron nies 3 5 1 2 11 
TOMOUCEY. 050 cccccccccccseveescvevees 1 2 2 sna — 5 
EE TOE ne er Te eae 7 _— 3 2 1 13 
SS ET me ee 2 1 3 — ae eae 6 
PN bctscscsccnescnasaeneneuwaxs vee 3 1 1 1 6 
ET OT rT re 2 2 1 3 2 2 12 
PN hividins ss xcvnaseeenvassvenns 2 5 7 9 1 3 27 
EEO OEE eT ne 7 8 5 16 3 ati 32 
PEI. oe ccc cccnvcsacesnenveens 1 2 1 4 2 1 11 
CD tne en irene enamine aiaod 3 — yy 8 3 3 17 
CE ee ee ee nad 5 2 1 one 8 
cicuiécawkimdd ns dewecanad aes 2 3 2 one wee 4 11 
eS ine toa diac al Wha aie na eens 1 1 Sms wax ses — 2 
New Hampshise. .....scsescscsseeses one 1 1 2 48 1 5 
INOW JOLSCY. ccc seccccvcccesesoccoseee 2 6 4 3 1 1 17 
i win gia uchie Se wie MeINE 2 2 1 2 2 9 
ish spies aemwn CuemNs 3 8 10 15 3 3 42 
SI i cc uceeeadeneeueenen 1 7 wate 1 3 owe 12 
EE ree 1 3 bins 3 2 1 10 
i Sibu eawkhibawwwa bende 5 14 9 6 6 43 
og tee we eaten ce wae — 5 4 5 2 1 17 
PRUE TCL ECCT OLE TCL CT TTT ee eee 3 2 4 ses 9 
PORROFIVOMER . oo cs ccccncescassencees 8 10 5 11 7 5 46 
cd hades aeee dar beus 1 ee ae sittin — cee 1 
CE OEE TTT 1 5 2 3 1 2 14 
PIER, 6s a oveesansewsnnewons - 1 3 12 aid 1 17 
ee ee 1 3 — 3 2 1 10 
i ecctbdedkeknnenen Rees 6 2 2 5 3 3 21 
. isa iaiig aka na et ewaamie ans 1 10 6 6 8 5 36 
ab itss hc dike ace abesiiuale minions Wt sina widing 2 1 2 4 9 
I i cn inaccaveenimenweciuanen “as — 2 1 tei eta 3 
WR ntxereccesscakeseveuwenwses 5 7 1 1 1 1 16 
Li. EEE LEER E TERT eee E Te 4 10 3 1 6 1 25 
Lich» thes... SERTETELEEECCETELELTTe 3 4 eee 3 2 12 
ie nk ences ga ca wcn caaeaiEn 3 7 2 10 4 3 29 
MNS 660k kidd casrevecnnreetexes ees 2 3 1 1 7 
(re ee 98 199 129 244 109 77 856 
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